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A STORY OF REAL LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES. 


CHAPTER \XI. 


THE BEECH GROVE FARMER, 


BOUT ten miles to the southward 
from Buntingville, there lies a 
wood, covering several square miles, 
and called Beech Grove. The name 
originated in the mistake of an early 
traveller, who supposed that it abound- 
ed in beech trees because he had en- 
camped beneath one on its southern 
border. Though no subsequent trav- 
eller found even the one beech tree, the 
name clung to the wood ; probably be- 
cause it was novel, and served the pur- 
pose of identification just as well as if 
the grove had abounded in beeches. 
On the southern border of this Wood 
a farmer had early selected his home, 
and bought a large tract of both prai- 
rie and woodland. He had construct- 
ed first a log cabin, later a small one - 
story house containing two rooms, and 
still later had added a lean - to in the 
rear, one half of which became the 
kitchen, while the other served for a 
dormitory — the only one in the house. 
There was an attic, reached by a lad- 
der, from the outside, by crawling in at 
a window which was barely large 
enough to admit an ordinary - sized 


mortal. This window afforded the only 
light and air admitted into a long, low 
room, in no part of which was it pos- 
sible for a full-grown person of any 
stature to stand up. 

In front of the house, on the other 
side of a public road, the farmer had 
planned and partly built a barn of vast 
size, adapted indeed to the breadth of 
his fruitful acres. The framework went 
up, half of the top was covered with 
linn boards and oak shingles, the north 
side was shut in also with linn boards 
set upright, and two grand doors were 
hung in the centre of the same. At 
this point, the farmer discovered that 
he was poor. His acres smiled as 
sweetly as when he wooed them, and 
they fulfilled all their promises of fruit- 
fulness in fabulous measures of wheat 
and corn. But this did not satisfy our 
farmer. His numerous stacks and his 
vast cribs, the golden ears and the 
round plump kernels, which he had 
seen in vision when he pitched his 
tent in the shadow of the stately oaks 
and in view of the swelling bosom of 
the virgin soil, did not charm him now 
that anticipation had given place to 
reality. Was it a proof that all our 
pleasure lies in the chase, and ends in 
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the capture of the quarry? Was it 
that the cup was too full, and the over- 
draught had stupefied the power of en- 
joyment? 

No. We think not. The truth is, 
he had not wanted the corn and the 
wheat because they were beautiful, but 
because they were valuable. When 
the value disappeared from behind 
them, he lost relish for that which had 
seemed gold and was only grain. Ifa 
gold eagle (which is supposed still to 
exist, though no longer visible in the 
commercial sky) were to lose the value 
that lies Jerdu under his golden wings, 
we venture the belief that whoever pos- 
sessed the bird would share the disgust 
of our pioneer. 

Under the influence of sun and rain, 
the farmer's vast barn rapidly grew old. 
The oak shingles and the elm boards 
refused to adhere to each other, and 
both seceded in many places from the 
rafters. The linn boards on the side 
rotted and warped and fell off. At the 
end of two years the edifice was a pic- 
ture of desolation. Through the rents 
and wide yawning spaces the traveller 
saw heaps of corn and straw - thatched 
cribs of wheat, which anywhere else in 
the world would have proclaimed a 
slovenly and indolent farmer. Here, 
however, they only attested that a man 
might abound in lands and grain, and 
yet be exceedingly poor. 

The farmer had begun to produce 

just at the epoch when the demand for 
feeding emigrants fell below the supply, 
and the surplus had to be carted a 
hundred miles to a cheap market. 
’ After two years of bountiful crops 
which only made him poorer, our far- 
mer’s disgust grew to a confirmed mel- 
ancholy. His third crop ripened in 
July, 185-. On the morning of one of 
its warm sultry days, he was devouring 
his bountiful meal with a glum visage, 
when his eldest boy presented himself 
with a rueful countenance, and in great 
alarm and fear of paternal anger broke 
out — 

“Oh, Dad! Swinton's cattle have 
broke into the wheat field! There 's 
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fifty on ‘em, an’ I don't know how to 
get ‘em out.” 

The farmer leaned back in his chair, 
but did not seem to be half as angry 
as the boy had expected; rather, a 
light of satisfaction seemed to be dawn- 
ing on his face. He drummed the ta- 
ble with his knife, and looked thought- 
ful. After a moment of musing, which 
seemed an age to the boy, who had ex- 
pected a tempest of rage and perhaps 
a fight with Swinton, whose unruly 
cattle had already created a rupture of 
amicable relations, Farmer Woods 
looked up, brightening. 

“I say, Bill, where's our cattle?” 

“ They 's in the barnyard yet. I ‘as 
afraid to let ‘em out, for fear they 'd get 


into the wheat ‘long o’ Swinton’s crit- 


ters. 
“Well, Bill, you open the bars be- 
hind the yard, and let our critters into 
the wheat.” 

The boy looked aghast. The wife, 
who was under excellent discipline and 
seldom spoke when she was not spoken 
to, turned pale with terror Her hus- 
band must be insane. 

“Why, Jake, what do you mean?” 
she exclaimed. “Turn the cattle into 
the wheat! You're not, I hope you 're 
not —” 

“Not what? May be you think I'm 
crazy?” 

“No, Jake; I did n't mean just that, 
but —" 

The farmer put a stop to her further 
progress in self-exculpation by bring- 
ing the horn handle of his knife down 
on the table with an emphasis that 
made everything ring again, and set 
the nursing baby to crying lustily. But 
spite of the baby, taking its squalls for 
accompaniment, the farmer went on. 

“T have been crazy these two years 
—crazy as a loon. I've got over it, 
though. This is the first streak of good 
luck I've ever had on this 
prairie.” 





“Good luck!" screamed the wife. 
“Good luck, with Swinton’s cattle in 
the grain and all the summer's work in 
danger of being wasted ! 


Oh, me! I 
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never expected to come to this when I 
married Jake Woods!” and she broke 
into a cry that swelled the already 
deafening accompanifnent of baby. 

Woods was not to be put down. He 
was as sure of his great idea as ever 
was the Third Napoleon. 

“Now, wife, don't be a fool. The 
devil! Do put a ham in that brat's 
mouth! You see, wife, I've been 
studying, and could n't sleep well at 
night for the trouble of this cursed har- 
vest. I'd got to hire men at two dol- 
lars a day to get in the grain, and I 've 
known devilish well for a month that 
the whole — crop would n't pay 
the hands, and what's more, there 's 
no hands to be had. Smith and Wil- 
kins, that worked for me last year, 
have got wheat of their own this year, 
and want to hire hands themselves. 
Fact is, | feel better'n I've felt for a 
month this morning. I've got a hun- 
dred acres of wheat off my mind. 
Hurrah for Swinton's cattle! Bill! Go 
turn the cattle in, I tell you, or I'll 
switch you raw! Wife, hand me my 
pipe and tobacco, and you, Bill, saddle 
the gray mare. I'll have one free day 
again. Nance, send Johnny over to 
Swinton’s with the tenderloin of the 
calf we killed yesterday. We must be 
neighborly. Swinton's critters have 
done me a good turn!” 

And Farmer Woods went out of the 
house and stood under the identical 
oak tree where he had camped three 
years before, and smoked his pipe and 
watched the sixty or seventy cattle 
tearing down his hundred acres of 
golden grain with philosophic content. 
The horse was brought to the door by 
the trembling Bill. 

“ Now, Bill, gear up the team to the 
light wagon, and take your mother 
and the young uns over to Buntingville. 
Here, Nance, here 's my last shinplas- 
ter, a ten-dollar red-dog. Go up to 
Buntingville, and spend it before the 
bank breaks. Whata fool I've 
been to raise wheat to sell, after cart- 
ing ita hundred miles, at thirty cents 
a bushel, paid in shinplasters that won't 
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go only when you carry em! It's hard 
getting money here, but it's a 
sight harder to get rid of it.” 

The wife had all this time been more 
and more convinced that her husband 
was insane. His eyes flashed as she 
had not seen them for many a year. 
The resolution about the grain was in- 
comprehensible. She could not sce 
very far into a problem of cash and 
come-to of any sort; but she could 
only stand aghast at the idea of des- 
troying a hundred acres of grain. She 
threw herself at his feet. 

“Oh, Jake! Do go to bed and let 
me nurse you! You've got a fever, 
and you don't know what you say! 
Do! do! Jake!" And she burst into 
a very prosaic boohoo. 

“Now, Nance, none of your coming 
the high life in that style. Poor folks 
can't afford them doin’s. Get up, I 
tell you, or I ‘ll keel you over! Get up, 
I say, and I'll show you I''m as sound 
as a brick. Here's the figgers. Made 
‘em last night when you were all asleep. 
Come, you've got some learning. 
Went to school in Ohio. Come! come! 
Stop this crying.. Here's the paper.” 

He put into her hands a half sheet 
of paper scrawled over with figures and 
explanations, which reduced to the or- 
dinary methods of book - keeping, stood 
as follows: 


One Hundred Acres of Wheat. 
To Fake Woods, Dr. 





To harvesting and stacking, - $250 
“threshing, - - - - «+ 200 
“ carting one hundred miles, - 400 

$850 


Contra, 
Crop at 20 bushels the acre will yield 

2000 bushels, at 40 cts. per bushel, $800 

Balance against the crop, = - “$s0 
“But, Jake, you'll doa good deal 
of the work yourself. You ‘ll cart it to 
market yourself. And how are we to 
buy groceries, and clothes for the child- 
ren? Oh, Jake, let Bill drive the cattle 
out! It’s not right to waste what God 
gives you. Come, Jake; you were good 
once. Do stop swearing, and join 
church! I'll help you. I know I'm 
not as good as I ought to be. But so 
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many children, so much cooking and 
sewing and patching, ten in the family 
and nobody to help me but little Liz, 
who 's not ten yet. I get so tired, Jake, 
I know I fret and scold sometimes. 
But you know I ‘ve had seven children, 
and am only a poor little woman, not 
a big stout man like you, Jake. But 
I'll be good; only don't swear, and 
don't drink, and don’t be crazy 
or mad or out of your head. Cut your 
grain like other folks, and trust the 
good God. I'm sure he used to be 
good, and I s'pect it’s our own fault 
that he don't seem good any more.” 

As the poor woman ran on in this 
strain of simple pleading, she took un- 
consciously an attitude of natural 
grace. She stood with her hands 
clasped, her face upturned, the light of 
a true woman's soul transfigured into 
the sunken eyes and pale cheeks. The 
farmer was moved. The great lips 
quivered, and each eye contributed a 
big tear, and each had a whole river 
ready to burst forth like a spring fresh- 
et. Consciousness supervened in time 
to prevent the overflow. 

“Why, Nance, you're eloquent this 
morning. Your face looks as it did 
twelve years ago when we married. 
And just because you don't look that 
way any more, I hate this infernal life 
we 've been dragging out here. I won't 
swear, if I don't have to break prairie 
any more. I never knew anybody 
that cou/d break prairie without swear- 
in’. They say that Parson Spinner 
says the ‘dumb cattle’ and the ‘con- 
founded plough.’ Seems to me it’s 
better to say ‘damned’ and be done 
with it, when that’s what you mean. 
Well, I got into the habit of it that 
way, and when I'm vexed it seems to 
do me good to let off strong. But, 
Nance, put on your new calico dress, 
and Bill ‘Il drive you over to Bunting- 
ville. I'm going up to Sugar Grove to 
sell the parson the gray mare. May 





be I'll join church. The parson spins 
a good yarn, and drives a smart trade; 
and if he does swear, that only proves 
up his sermons,” 
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“But Bill may drive out the cattle ?"’ 

** D——n the cattle and the grain! 
You 've got no sense, Nance. Do what 
you please. I'm off!'’ And he mount- 
ed the gray mare, plunged into a wood 
path, and was soon out of sight. 

The poor wife, unconvinced by the 
figures or logic of her husband, stood 
a moment, hesitating between her two 
apparent duties—to look to her hus- 
band's sanity, and to look to the pres- 
ervation ‘of the grain. The first she 
decided to refer to the new doctor in 
Buntingville, who claimed to know 
everything. The second she looked 
after herself, at once. 

Billy, who was about eleven, was 
mounted on one horse; Johnny, who 
was scarcely eight, bestrode the other ; 
Lizzy and herself summoned a couple 
of indolent dogs, and the army set out 
to expel the invading force. 

The task was not easy. The cows 
and oxen preferred wheat to grass. 
They knew they had made a good ad- 
dition to their domain, and seemed 
resolved to maintain possession. But 
after two hours hallooing and barking, 
the last ox was expelled, and the ener- 
getic wife mended the breach in the 
fence with her own hands. 

Let us finish the history of the wheat 
crop. The cattle had learned the way 
in. They had tasted of the forbidden 
fruit, and found it as sweet as men usu- 
ally find “ stolen waters.”’ Before night 
they were in again. The fence soon 
gave way in a hundred places, and in 
a week the fair harvest was ruined. 

The farmer rode on his way in no 
pleasant mood. His wife's distress 
about the wheat moved him the more 
that his own conscience was not at rest 
about it. Once out on the prairie, he 
struck into a well - travelled road lead- 
ing away from Buntingville to the south. 
He threw the reins loosely over the 
gray mare's neck, and fell to soliloqui- 
zing: 

“What if Nance is right about the 


grain! May be it ain't right to ruin a 
crop that way. The Lord give me the 
crop; that’s so. But he give me 
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common sense too, and 1 have made 
no use of that article. If I'd used 
the common sense, should n't 'a’ sowed 
the hundred acres of wheat. The 
question is, whether the Lord 's bound 
to make good prices just because I 
did n't use the sense. I was just as 
big a fool last year, and he didn't 
raise the prices. It's ——ly mixed.” 

“ What's ly mixed, my friend ?” 

The question startled the farmer, 
who felt the blood rush back on his 
heart in sudden fear, as if it were a di- 
vine voice come to reinforce his con- 
science, which was making a desperate 
fight for supremacy. He looked up 
affrighted, and saw another horseman 
reined up close by his side. The man 
seemed about thirty - five, stoutly - built, 
and rather handsome. But an evil 
leer on his countenance soon satisfied 
Woods that the man belonged to the 
opposition party in the moral world. 
Still he did not feel quite free to com- 
mit himself, and did not at once reply. 
The horseman continued : 

“You are a careless fellow, my hear- 
ty, to be riding on the prairie in that 
style! I thought you pioneers always 
rode with a tight rein, and an eye on 
the course you are steering? That nag 
might have veered round and carried 
you home again while you were wool - 
gathering at the helm. Faith! she's 
a pearl of a nag! Suppose we trade, 
neighbor?” 

“Which of my neighbors may you 
be? I don't remember you.” 

“TI might be Swinton, but I’m not. 
I might tell you that, having been over 
the universal planet, I call every man 
neighbor. I might put on a nasal 
twang and tell you what the Scripture 
saith. But I don’t think any of these 
answers would suit you. That last 
would n't, certain, I know from the lus- 
ty way you were damning just now. 
No. My friend, I am your neighbor at 
present, because we are just about as 
near together as two men can get on 
horseback. You see I know some- 
thing about you. Well, to be fair, I'll 





tell you that I am Fred Stevens, a citi- 
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zen of the world, just landed on this’ 
little neck of land, which is so cursed 

narrow that I'm afraid I'll fall off 

some night. What did you make your 

prairies so small for, my friend? You 

see that you and | can hardly squeeze 

by each other here.” 

“You joke, stranger. There 's forty 
miles on that side, and five on this side, 
toa stick of timber, and a thousand 
miles each way beside. But | think 
you ‘ll do to squeeze through the world, 
if it is narrow.” 

“Yes. I can manage most places 
and most folks. Never was beaten 
but once, and a Yankee girl 
did that; but that game 's not played 
out yet. Let's ride back to old Blood's 
Tavern, and take a drink, and trade 
nags. I'm bound to have that gallant 
gray.” And he sang — 





“* Wo worth the chase, wo worth the day, 
That lost old Woods his gallant gray.”” 


“ You see | improve on Walter Scott. 
It's a great pity he could n't have had 
me to help him! His poetry and sto- 
ries would have been a long sight more 
entertaining.” 

They turned about and rode off to- 
ward Buntingville. In twenty minutes 
they reined up in front of Blood's Tav- 
ern. 

We reserve a description of it to the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER XII. 
BLOOD'S TAVERN, 


Blood’s Tavern once had some noto- 
riety on our prairie as a favorite resort 
of suspicious characters. No good cit- 
izen stopped there after nightfall when 
he could avoid it. Still, for the want 
of any police system, or rather for want 
of any detective feature in rural jus- 
tice, the house had an ill name without 
any real proof of desert. 

It was a frame house, about twenty - 
five feet long and fifteen feet wide. 
There was a basement, half below and 
half above ground, devoted to cooking 
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‘ and eating. The house above was en- 
tered by a ricketty wooden stair or lad- 
der of five steps, and consisted of two 
rooms of equal size. One of these 
was bar-room and parlor all in one. 
The other furnished sleeping room for 
the family and the guests. In case of 
a crowd of customers, the bar-room 
served for an extemporized dormitory. 
The guests at this house usually con- 
sisted of two very different classes. 
The first of these were the adventurers 
who were turning the country upside 
down with their horse-thieving exploits. 
The other class was made up of a pe- 
culiar people, who can be seen only on 
or near the frontier. They are gene- 
rally to be found “squatted” on gov- 
ernment lands in the outmost settle- 
ments, and are the original and only 
genuine “squatter sovereigns'’; for 
they hold property by right of possess- 
ion, and govern themselves by their 
own unanimous consent. Each is a 
sovereign squatter, for he can say, 


“I am monarch of all I survey, 
My nght there is none to dispute.” 


These men are constantly retreating 
before the advancing tide of immigra- 
tion. It would be a gross impropriety 
to call them pioneers. The pioneer 
carries with him the emblems of civili- 
zation ; he sets up a home, establishes 
a school, builds a church, and petitions 
for a post - road, a mail - service, and a 
post-office. You will find the newspa- 
per in his log- cabin, and his children 
have “spellers” and “readers” print- 
ed in New York, though his own libra- 
ry may count only two books — the 
Bible and a collection of hymns. While 
he is building his house, breaking his 
prairie, fencing his lands, and making 
the money to pay for all, he finds time 
to lay the foundations of civil society. 
He gets the county defined, organizes 
it, and runs up a log court-house wher« - 
in Justice and Equity find homes as 
sacred as in the most enlightened of 
realms. The pioneer is a genuine, 


partly because he is an unconscious, 
hero. There is nobody to applaud, 
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and he is not diverted trom his work 
by the love of praise. 

The squatter is not a pioneer. The 
latter may, from temporary necessity, 
be in fact the occupant of government 
lands, because the district has not yet 
been put into market, and the squatter 
sometimes lingers behind his brothers, 
and imperfectly transforms himself in- 
toa pioneer. It is also true that the 
preémptor of the public domain is often 
called a squatter. But the true squat- 
ter is a totally distinct species of the 
human race. No full picture of him is 
possible ; for he is never sufficiently at 
rest to be painted, nor can the most 
enterprising artist with pen or brush 
overtake him in his westward march. 
He rears his family beyond the reach 
of society; his children cannot read ; 
his house contains neither newspaper 
nor books; he has no use for post of- 
fices, believes education to be a luxury 
for the rich, and has the most indefi- 
nite notions about religion and politics 
as being both matters of another world. 
There are families in Washington Ter- 
ritory to-day who have “ squatted"’ in 
every State and Territory between 
Ohio and the Pacific. We contem- 
plate their arrival on the shores of the 
Pacific with a certain sympathetic sad- 
ness. Society, always pursuing, will 
overtake and bring them to bay. No. 
They will ship for the Pacific islands, 
or move southward across the Isthmus 
of Panama, to find the realm of soli- 
tude in the valley of the Oronoco or 
the gulches of the Andes. The class 
is not numerous, and constitutes no 
part of society or the nation. They 
neither pay taxes nor vote, nor hold 
office ; and it is doubtful whether they 
are counted in the census reports. 

In the region about Buntingville, a 
few of these families, attracted by the 
beauty and fertility of the country, had 
lingered after the arrival of civilization, 
and had endeavored to transform 
themselves into pioneers. The effort 
had been only a partial success. They 
had succeeded in paying for their lands 
and had reconciled themselves to taxes; 
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but school - houses and churches found 
no favor in their eyes. The bonds of 
public opinion and law irritated them. 
Mrs. Grundy wondered if they were 
heathens, that she never saw them at 
meeting, the surveyor laid out high- 
ways through their corn -fields, and 
required them to build bridges and 
work the roads. 

One result of this irritation was that 
these people fell more readily than any 
other class into the hands of those 
gangs of robbers who, at one time, in- 
fested the whole region of the border. 
The squatter’s house was often a ren- 
dezvous for the gang, a hiding-place 
for booty, and a station for halting by 
day with the stolen horses, which were 
driven off to distant markets by night. 
The Bloods were squatters imperfectly 
transformed into pioneers. 

On the day on which Stevens and 
Woods visited the tavern, a funeral 
took place in the house. A son of the 
proprietor had paid the great debt of 
nature, and, moved by public opinion, 
the father had sent for a minister, and 
some of his religious neighbors, to hold 
a service in the house and conduct the 
body to its last resting - place. 

The occasion called’ together such a 
collection of sinners as only border 
preachers ever see, and such as they 
meet only at these strange funerals. 
There were men and women who had 
never heard the Gospel except at buri- 
als, some of whom had vague notions 
that Jesus had been an uhsuccessful 
candidate for the presidency, and oth- 
ers could not clearly make out from 
the three or four sermons they had 
heard whether he was alive or dead. 
The service had been orderly and sol- 
emn: the preacher, kneeling in the 
midst of these gaping heathens, had 
addressed an earnest petition to the 
Omnipotent Giver alike of life and 
death ; he had pleaded with them face 
to face against their sin and their for- 
getfulness of the brevity of human ex- 
istence ; and then, assisted by the res- 
pectable portion of the audience, he 
had sung that solemn hymn which 
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touches the heights of sublimity in the 
stanza : 
“ Princes, this clay must be your bed, 
In spite of all your towers ; 
The tall, the wise, the reverend head 
Must lie as low as ours.” 

The burial was over. The religious 
part of the company had dispersed to 
their homes; but the preacher held it 
a sacred duty to return with the family 
to the house of mourning. The inti- 
mate friends of the Bloods— that is, 
the squatters collected from a region 
twenty miles square—also returned 
for a dinner and a carouse. 

As Stevens and Woods entered the 
door, the former, noticing the unusual 
sobriety of the place. said: 

“ Must have been putting somebody 
under the sod. Regular funeral smell. 
Ugh! I must have some brandy to 
wash it down, and you, neighbor, bet- 
ter take a little to settle that conscience 
of yours. It's bad baggage to 
travel through the world with.” 

By the fire - place sat an old man of 
perhaps eighty years. A full white 
beard flowed down on his breast, giv- 
ing him at first view a patriarchal ap- 
pearance. The minister, who was a 
Methodist local preacher, and was evi- 
dently a good deal disconcerted by the 
strange society to which the funeral 
had introduced him, had taken a seat 
beside the old man, hoping to find some 
grace under the flowing beard of the 
patriarch. He was destined to a shock- 
ing disappointment. He was just be- 
ginning to speak as our travellers en- 
tered. 

“ Father Blood, you are getting old, 
I see. I should have visited you be- 
fore, but I did not know Mr. Blood's 
father was alive. You must pardon 
my neglect.” 

He paused for a reply, but the old 
man said nothing. He went on: 

“ T hope, Father Blood, you are ready 
to pass over Jordan into the better 
land?” 

The old man moved half round in 
his chair, and said fretfully : 

“* My boy Jack says the land's bet- 
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ter this side o’ the run nor the other. 
Do n't know.” 

The clergyman was shocked a little, 
but presently reflecting that the old 
man must be deaf, he raised his voice 
well up to his preaching pitch — which 
was pretty well up— and changed the 
subject : 

“ How many children have you had 
Father Blood ?”’ 

The old man moved uneasily in his 
chair, and was silent; but after a mo- 
ment said : 

‘1 've had twelve on ’em.” 

“ Twelve!" exclaimed the delighted 
preacher. ‘‘ Why, that's just the num- 
ber that the Patriarch Jacob had!" 

“You mean Jake Swinton, over to 
Beech Grove?” 

“‘No, no, Father Blood!” said the 
preacher, stretching his voice to its full 
capacity, and pronouncing each sylla- 
ble very distinctly; “I mean the Pa- 
tri-arch Ja-cob that we read about 
in the Bible.” 

The old man settled back in his 
chair, muttering, “ Did n't know ‘um. 
Did n't know ‘um.” 

“ Rather stony ground that, Parson,” 
said Stevens. “I gucss this family 
have never dealt much in your wares. 
Come, Parson, join usin adram. I 
don't like the funeral smell here; 
Woods has a species of stomach com- 
plaint, and you 've been awfully taken 
down. Let's drink to forgetfulness of 
bad smells, troublesome consciences, 
and patriarchal old sinners who never 
heard of Jacob.” 

“No, my friend, you mock me and 
my office on this day of death and 
mourning. Remember that you, too, 
must take the solemn journey on which 
our young friend set out yesterday.” 

“Not much mourning here, Parson ; 
and if you don't mean to drink, you 
had better travel the journey home, or 
follow your ‘ young friend,’ just as you 
please. We'll all be as drunk as the 
devil here before sundown.” 

“God pity and pardon you,” said 
the preacher, and turned sorrowfully 
away. In a few moments he had 
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found his horse and was riding hoine- 
ward with a light heart. He had lost 
a day's work in the busiest season of 
the year, but he would have regarded 
the offer of a reward as an insult. His 
heart was light with the consciousness 
that he had donc his duty, and the 
hope that his plain words to these har- 
dened, ignorant men, might, in God's 
time, fructify in their souls. 

We shall not describe the drunken 
carouse. It lasted till late in the even- 
ing, and Farmer Woods spent the night 
at the tavern in a miserable debauch. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


Farmer Swinton, the nearest neigh- 
bor of Woods, lived also on the south- 
ern side of Beech Grove. From the 
cottage of the latter the border of the 
grove curved gracefully northward, 
described a semicircle, and then ran in 
an almost direct line towards the east. 
Within this bay, with forest mountains 
protecting it from westerly and north- 
erly winds, Swinton had cast anchor, 
and taken possession by right of earli- 
est discovery, before the United States’ 
surveyor had reached it with compass 
and chain. 

When the Government set up the 


“first ensigns of civilization —that is to 


say, section stakes and stones — our 
farmer purchased his lands, and betook 
himselt wth a wonderful sagacity, 
mingled with a sort of enthusiasm, to 
the growing of cattle and swine. His 
corn and wheat crops for the previous 
three years had been sold at enormous 
prices to the immigrants who followed 
him. These men, stimulated by his 
success, and following old habits, de- 
voted all their energies to producing 
large crops of wheat. The immigra- 
tion fell off, the supply of grain be- 
came a hundred times greater than the 
demand, and, finally, Swinton was the 
only home purchaser. Then the excess 
of wheat was carted to a distant mar- 
ket, to be sold at prices which scarcely 
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paid for the transportation, or it rotted 
in stacks or in rail pens loosely covered 
with straw. The failures of that class 
of farmers, in this period, have been 
described in that of Farmer Woods. 
The immigrant train had passed on- 
ward to the ever-retreating West, and 
the railway train had not yet arrived 
from the manufacturing and trading 
East. 

Swinton scandalized his neighbors 
by buying his own bread while he 
raised meat for invisible consumers. 
He, on the other hand, boasted that 
since he had purchased his lands he 
had never “sown a bushel of wheat, 
sold a pound of butter, or fed a calf 
on skimmed milk.” 

He had another advantage over his 
neighbors. They were obliged to ac- 
cept such paper money as was current 
in the nearest town on the Mississippi. 
For a period of almost ten years, this 
was always some species of unsecured 
or depreciated bank note, running 
through all the varieties from “ shin- 
plaster” to ‘ stumptail."’ It is not our 
province to tell the story of this finan- 
cial system. The curious reader will 
find in the Chicago journalism of that 
time the only perfect definitions of such 
money -terms as “red - dog,” “crop - 
eared,’ “‘stumptail,"’ and other more 
highly figurative expressions than are 
ordinarily to be found in prices-current 
and exchange quotations. 

Now, the wheat grower was obliged 
to accept such money as was offered 
on the bank of the river. He could 
not transport his grain to a more dis- 
tant market. On the other hand, 
Swinton was able to negotiate for bet- 
ter money, since his cattle could travel 
to the next market without an expense 
disproportionate to the increase of val- 
ue which met the drover at each more 
eastern city. The Western cattle-drover 
has always been paid in a currency 
more secure—if not in gold eagles— 
than his grain - producing neighbor. It 
is fitting to add that treasury notes 
have been welcomed on the prairies, 
because they displace all local currency 
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and put the hard - handed Illinois far 
mer on a level with his brother agri- 
culturist in Vermont. 

It is one of the afternoons of the 
October following Farmer Woods's de- 
struction of his standing grain. Swin- 
ton is sitting alone in his house. The 
building is a square wooden edifice, 
divided into four rooms on the ground 
floor and four in the half story above. 

There is little artistic skill in the 
form, and less in the dazzling white 
paint which covers the sides. The 
blunt right angles are out of harmony 
with the graceful undulations of the 
prairie, and the waving lines of the 
forest; the white clapboards refuse all 
fellowship with the foliage, the clouds, 
the sky, or the sunlight. A compensa- 
tion for this artistic blunder is found in 
the neatness and _ thriftful economy 
which even these offences to good taste 
reveal. The paint, though white, is a 
preservative from the rotting rains; 
and the form is probably the most eco- 
nomical one, considering the conditions 
under which it was constructed. 

The house is fronted by a lawn des- 
cending to the highway, along which 
runs a plain board fence, having as 
plain a gate exactly facing the princi- 
pal door. Along the pathway between 
the gate and the door there stand a 
few locust trees; but there are no at- 
tempts at flower culture. The lawn is 
clean, closely shaven, and square, like 
the house. A little to the right, and a 
short distance in the rear of the house, 
stands a small barn which is also a 
model of neatness. A brook runs past 
the barn on the further side, and morn- 
ing, noon, and night, of Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter, babbles its 
soft low music. There is a charming 
quiet, a soothing calm in the whole at- 
mosphere,which the place seems rather 
to create than to enjoy. 

Still the farmer, sitting in his open 
front door, does not seem to be at 
peace. The world's Edens always 
have at least one serpent. Swinton 
has found his source of unrest and 
pain, even here in this lovely image of 
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the haven of eternal repose. Johnson 
and ‘Squire Fence rode up to the gate, 
dismounted, and tied their horses to 
two posts set firmly in the ground for 
that special purpose. 

“Why,” said Johnson, “this is a 
Down East concern altogether. Hitch- 
ing posts, a pine board fence, painted 
to boot, a good house, a small barn, 
and everything clean as a Yankee 
milkmaid. Swinton is a Vermonter, 
I ‘ll warrant.” 

“No, you are wrong, Mr. Johnson. 
Swinton is a South Illinoisan.” 

“Oh, I see! it isthe wife. The man 
had a streak of extraordinary luck, and 
drew a Vermont girl in the lottery of 
Hymen.” 

“Wrong again; she is from South- 
ern Indiana.” 

“Well, how comes it, then, that the 
whole thing here looks as bright as a 
new tin pan ?"’ 

“Too much for me now, Sir. It’s a 
mystery in all this region how Swinton 
prospers so. The man has a hundred 
cattle and an immense drove of hogs. 
Drives the fat ones off to market every 
year. But he never cuts a cradle - full 
of grain.” 

“ Ah, I see! Swinton is prosperous 
because he has the good sense to raise 
stock that can carry itself off on its 
own legs. I suppose the wife is neat 
and tidy because she is a woman, and 
has only two or three children. How 
is it?" 

“Don't know, [I'm sure. Never 
looked at the subject in that light.” 

“ How many children ?” 

“ Three.” 

“ How old are they ?” 

“ About four, seven, and nine.” 

“ They keep a hired girl, of course.” 

“John Jacob Astor could n't seep a 
hired girl here. I suppose the Swin- 
tons sometimes have one; but if they 
get one in the Spring, the hired man 
will marry her the fourth of July. 
When I first came to this country we 
had four different girls within twelve 
months, and were without help nine 
months of the time. Fact, Sir; I have 


done more travelling in search of cham- 
bermaids than Swinton ever did with 
his fat stock.” 

“ And what do-you do now?” 

“T quit it, Sir. My wife is an extra- 
ordinary woman, Sir, a very extraordi- 
nary woman ; and when she saw me 
getting thin with gadding after girls 
that would n't stay till I got rested, she 
said to me, ‘ Cornelius, 't won't answer 
for you to run after the girls; it'll in- 
jure your political prospects. I ‘Il get 
along somehow.’ With Dandy Jim to 
help, she does get along, though I'm 
sure I do n't know how, Sir.” 

“Why did you go yourself for the 
girls? You might have sent a hired 
man.” 

“‘ There are two reasons for that, Sir. 
In the first place, the gis] would n't 
come unless the fellow was good -look- 
ing. In the second place, if he was 
good - looking they 'd strike up a match 
before they got to the hotel.”’ 

During this conversation, Johnson 
and Fence had tied their horses, en- 
tered the gate, and walked leisurely up 
to the front door of the house. Far- 
mer Swinton came out and greeted 
them cordially. 

“No need of an introduction, Mr. 
Johnson. I have heard of you, and 
you must know who! am, or you would 
not be here. Out West here, when 
two men know each other's names, 
they do n't wait for a third man to fre- 
sent them. Come in, gentlemen. My 
wife has gone over to Woods's, and I 
can 't offer you a cup of tea; I don't 
keep whiskey in the pantry — nor down 
cellar, ‘Squire; but if you like a drink 
of milk, or some bread and milk, or a 
cold cut, say the word, and I think I 
can find them.” 

“No, thank you,’ said Johnson, 
laughing ; “we are neither thirsty nor 
hungry. Let me state my business 
with you: I am beginning ona new 
farm, and want to buy cattle and hogs 
to stock it. I have been told that you 
keep a large number of both, and I 
hoped to be able to find better animals 
than elsewhere, in your barnyard.” 
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“Well, suppose you did?” 

“I should wish to buy, say five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth.” 

*‘1'm not your customer for that; | 
sell only fat@@attle and hogs. You will 
have to take your money to another 
market; if you want to buy breeding 
stock, go to these wheat-raisers. There 
is Woods, for instance, has forty raw - 
boned oxen and only three cows. | 
venture he'll sell one of the cows. 
Perhaps he won't. The only sensible 
thing I've known him do was to let 
his last harvest be destroyed by my 
cattle.” 

“By your cattle!" said Johnson. 
“Did he not sue you, or ask you to 
pay damages?" 

“No; he sent us over a piece of 
meat the same day, and told me two 
days after that he was much obliged 
to my cattle. I had found it hard 
work to live with him before, and when 
1 heard that the cattle were in his 
wheat I expected a regular fight; but 
he has been as meek as Moses ever 
since.” 

“He was a bad neighbor, then ?"’ 

“No, and yes. You see he means 
well ; is obliging, willing to lend often-_ 
er than he wants to borrow, and good- — 
natured when he is not drunk. But 
when a wheat-raiser keeps poor fences 
we stockmen must move out of their 
reach or fight for it. I told Woods in 
the Spring that his fences were poor ; 
he owned it, but promised to fix them 
up after corn-planting. After corn - 
planting, | reminded him of this pro- 
mise, and he replied that he guessed 
the cattle would n't get in; he'd drive 
them out if they did.” 

“I suppose he has gone to stock - 
raising. Why do you think he will 
sell one of his cows?” 

“No, he has not gone to stock - rais- 
ing. I think his failure in wheat dis- 
couraged him ; he lies about the village, 
drinks a good deal, and his poor wife 
has to manage the farm. She joined 
our church lately, and my wife is sent 
for nearly every day to talk with the 
poor creature. Woods is breaking her 
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up, but he's too coarse to see it; I 
do n't often cry, gentlemen, but my 
wife knocks the sap out of me when 
she comes back from there and talks 
about that little woman's trouble. Come 
out and look at my stock." 

While they were walking round 
among the pens and yards in which the 
farmer kept his choice animals, Swin- 
ton said aside to Johnson : 

“The ‘Squire's tongue is too long. 
I can ‘t trust him with a secret; but | 
must tell somebody about this Woods 
business; it's mighty bad.— ‘Squire, 
walk round to the other side of the pen 
and drive that lazy pig out here. He's 
my favorite breed, small bone, gets his 
growth in twelve months, and is always 
fat.— You see, Mr. Johnson, Woods is 
mixed up with suspicious characters — 
horse thieves at the very least.— Do n't 
strike the pig, ‘Squire. I'd as soon 
you'd strike me.—I can't expose 
Woods, Mr. Johnson; it would break 
his wife's heart if she knew as much as 
I know. — Here, ‘Squire, [tossing the 
portly landlord an ear of corn,| shell 
off the corn and see how tame that pig 
is; he'll eat out of your hand. — Mr. 
Johnson, what can I do? I don't want 
to hurt Woods; I'd rather cut off my 
hand than hurt his wife; but he is 
breaking the law, and | ought to expose 
him. What would you do?” 

“Cases of conscience cannot be set- 
tled by one’s neighbors, Mr. Swinton. 
I cannot tell what I would do in any 
such matter until I get into the dilem- 
ma. I honor your feelings. Do what 
you think right.” 

“Yes, but both ways are right; it's 
right to expose Woods, and it's right 
to spare the poor little woman. Both 
ways are wrong, too; it's wrong to 
hurt her —to kill her, in fact,— and it's 
wrong to let the laws be broken with- 
out opening your lips.” 

“You are wrong in the principle, Mr. 
Swinton, but I won't undertake to say 
that you are in the application, A 
sound healthy man like you, who can 
digest a good dinner and select the 
best pig in a drove of a thousand, is 
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not in much danger of making a mis- 
take in practical morals, if he follows 
his own good sense, and really wants 
to go straight.” 

“That's all very comfortable talk 
when you are out of the poke and I 
am in — Squire, your horse is uneasy 
down there by the road; better look 
after him;—but suppose good sense 
says one thing and a soft place under 
your jacket says another thing? Now 
I value that pig at—I won't say at 
what price, for I might lie— only I had 
rather part with the whole lot besides 
than lose him; but I'd give that pig in 
a minute to be out of this scrape.” 

“Let us go back to the house, Mr. 
Swinton ; I must hurry home; besides 
the "Squire is waiting for me. I cannot 
give you advice ; you would not follow 
it if 1 did. A case of conscience is 
like that brook when your cattle go to 
drink; it gets muddier with every new 
foot that 's put into it.” 

Refusing an urgent invitation to re- 
main for tea, the two visitors rode off, 
leaving Swinton to his meditations. 
These were interrupted by the return 
of his wife with an unusually gloomy 
report of Mrs. Woods's state of mind. 

“Well, wife, the thing is settled. | 
shall hold my tongue until I am spo- 
ken to. The Lord forgive me if it’s 
encouraging wickedness.” 

Thus it came about that Woods's 
nearest neighbor and the nearest wit- 
ness of his irregular life, kept silence 
over his complicity with evil men, and 
the seeds of sin which had been sown 
ripened into a harvest of sorrow. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE EVIL OMEN. 


The Johnsons were comfortably es- 
tablished in their prairie cottage. The 
very novelty of this new home partly 
compensated for the want of old asso- 
ciations, and each had some special 
reason for contentment. The father 


had reached that period when, though 
old habits are inveterate, no excitement 
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is pleasing, and no clatter of society 
gives satisfaction to an uncorrupted 
mind. He lived in his child and in the 
little domesticities that an American 
home always affords, wh@her it be in 
a hut ora brown stone front. Besides, 
at his age all men return—many un- 
consciously —to that love of nature 
which mingles with the vivacious pas- 
sions of youth. The prairie had a 
thousand charms to beguile the hours, 
and give wings to the thick coming 
days. The mother found health in the 
bracing air. The promise of a long 
and happy evening is a sufficient at- 
traction to one who has marched pain- 
fully through the day, to compensate 
for the loss of the sunshine and the 
absence of familiar sounds. The con- 
valescent alone knows the full meaning 
of health, the entire richness of bodily 
existence. Mary was contented be- 
cause it was not in her nature to be 
otherwise. She had the rare endow- 
ment of natural and spiritual repose in 
such activity as God gave her. She 
had left behind in the East cherished 
friends; but letters open to us new 
mines of wealth in the souls that we 
love, and the discovery of these un- 
expected treasures make them dearer 
and atone for their distance. Then, 
there was new work for her hands, and 
delightsome occupation for her mind; 
to embellish her prairie home, to plant 
and dress new flowers, to feel that she 
was in some sort creating —co- work- 
ing with God—the sward before the 
door, and the plants along the path 
from the gate, gave a higher pleasure 
than her old habits had afforded her. 
This peaceful and beautiful life of con- 
tentful girlhood! The gaudy existence 
of princes and queens is purgatory in 
comparison. 

The neatness and taste that reigned 
about this home of yesterday were per- 
vaded by her presence. Whoever en- 
tered the wicket gate, and walked up 
the sodded path to the door, festooned 
with wild grape vines, knew that a 
woman's hand and a woman's heart 
had invested everything with grace 
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and sweetness. Let us visit the cottage 
in the full noon of an Indian Summer 
day. By the calendar it is November, 
and the frosts have given a yellow 
tinge to the prairies. A mantle of 
dreamy haze hangs over the landscape ; 
this haze is of varying density, for 
ever and anon long shadows gallop 
across the waving swells of rolling 
land and disappear in the forests that 
stand sentinel around the plain. The 
hum of domestic life greets us at the 
gate. The hired girl, busy in the pan- 
try, is singing snatches from religious 
hymns; Johnson is reading his New 
York newspaper — two weeks old — in 
a little porch at the front; Mrs. John- 
son sits near, and is knitting stockings 
for Mary. No less loving hand has 
ever been permitted to prepare these 
coverings for the darling’s feet. Mary 
is not visible, but that she is near is 
evident enough to any one who has 
the inward sense of outward things. 
In fact, Johnson looks up from his pa- 
per and enquires : 

“Is not Mary a long time over her 
letters this morning ?” 

“Yes, I think so,” replies the moth- 
er. “I think she worries herself to 
answer all the questions that the girls 
at home ask her.” 

“And I have no doubt she has a 
good many questions to ask, too. | 
sometimes fear she may get homesick 
away here. It is so different from her 
old home.” 

There is a rustle, a light step, and the 
graceful presence is between them, lay- 
ing her hand on her mother’s lap and 
her head on her father’s knee. 

“No, father; I am not homesick; 
how can I be, when you are both with 
me? Ma is getting well, and you, who 
were never sick, look ten years young- 
er. I'll tell you, Pa, what I was just 
thinking. May I?” 

“ Why not, my child?” 

“ Because it may be naughty. I was 
thinking that if you were not my fath- 
er, I should fall in love with you. Is 
that bad? Whenever | find a man 
just like you, I shall do as Desdemona 
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did with that black Othello, when she 
‘wished that heaven had made her 
such aman.’ Now, am |! wicked?” 

“No, child; but when you marry it 
shall be to one nearer your equal in 
years.” 

“I don't want to marry a boy; | 
want a man — a strong, mature man — 
one to whom I can look up for wisdom, 
for guidance. I can't see why two 
simpletons should be yoked together ; 
I am a little goose, and want somebody 
to teach me, to lead me, to develope 
me into womanhood. Imagine such a 
husband as that young banker, Simp- 
son; would you like me to marry such 
a stripling ?" 

“Simpson is old enough, but he has 
not come to years of discretion ; and I 
should not choose him on many ac- 
counts.” 

“1 don't believe any of you come to 
years of discretion till you are thirty - 
five ; we women haven't half a chance, 
being obliged to take you when you 
are so green and immature.” 

“ This is strange talk for you, Mary ! 
What has put these singular ideas into 
your little head ?” 

“It was the wedding I attended last 
night. There was Lizzie Smith marry- 
ing Johnny Baker; she is sixteen and 
he is twenty -two. You know | stood 
up for bridesmaid. | felt ashamed of 
the whole thing, and could not help 
thinking that it was a mock wedding 
of two pretty babies. What does little 
Johnny know that little Lizzie do n't 
know? Then there was Minnie Colby 
— these girls all spell their names with 
Ze—her husband and their children ; 
Minnie is twenty-five, and her husband 
is about twenty-six, and you know they 
have four little girls. I could n't help 
asking myself what business that strip- 
ling had with four little girls to call him 
father. Such a father!" 

And she stroked the gray beard with 
an affectionate pride that showed all 
her meaning better than any words 
could have done. 

“ Are you in haste to find a husband, 
and leave me and your mother alone, 
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Mary, that you are thinking about all 
this just now?” 

“Oh, I am in no hurry; but I shall 
marry somebody, some time or other. 
I have no patience with those girls who 
are always protesting they will never, 
never marry; such little simpletons 
always take the first offer, you know. 
When I find my ideal man, or when 
he finds me, look out for a wedding. 
Not that I shall leave you ; my Johnny 
must marry the family. But you are 
crying, Pa! and ma has gone away, to 
cry too, I suppose. How naughty I am 
to talk so!” 

She wiped the old man’s eyes and 
stroked his hair with filial and woman- 
ly gentleness. 

“Tt is not sorrow, my child, that 
makes me shed tears; I am so happy 
in you that I know my happiness can- 
not last. Look out on this beautiful 
day,! Could anything be more calm 
and peaceful ?” 

“It is a sweet day, father. But why 
do you speak of it in connection with 
your happiness in me?” 

“Look yonder in the southwest; do 
you see that thickening haze? Watch 
it for a little ; it grows more dense from 
moment to moment.” 

Standing with her hand on Kis gray 
head, Mary looked attentively towards 
the forming cloud. A few minutes of 
silence passed, and then the deep still- 
ness of the wide prairie was broken by 
a low, long, swelling rumble of distant 
thunder. 

“Father!” 

“ Mary!” 

She laid her head lovingly on his 
shoulder, and sobbed. 

“It cannot be ar evil omen, my 
father. God, who has been so good to 
us, will not destroy the happiness that 
he himself gave us.” 

“Go, my child, and find your moth- 
er; you know she is to go next week 
to visit our friends at Patriot City. We 
must keep her in good spirits for the 
journey. I hope it will complete her 
cure.” 

The distant cloud expanded rapidly 
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till it filled the whole sky; a chilling 
wind blew up from the southwest, and 
drops of cold rain began to fall. A 
man rode up to the gate, dismounted, 
tied his horse, and walked up to the 
porch where Johnson still stood gazing 
at the coming storm. He was so ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of this 
grand muster of cloud armies, that he 
did not notice the stranger, who, after 
a moment's hesitation, spoke : 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Johnson, for inter- 
rupting your contemplation of the mag- 
nificence of nature; I fear that if I do 
not hasten I shall get a very common- 
place wetting and an ugly cold.” 

“Will you not put your horse in the 
barn, Sir, and wait till the storm is 
over?” 

“I am greatly obliged to you, Mr. 
Johnson, for the hospitable offer, but I 
really cannot wait. You have a daugh- 
ter, I believe ; at least I have been told 
so 


” 


“ Yes, I have a daughter ; but excuse 
me for wondering that a stranger should 
address me on that subject.” 

“Pardon my boldness, Sir; I speak 
of her because I am interested in you. 
I knew your house very well in the 
East; am in fact chief clerk in the 
firm of your correspondents at Lowell. 
My employers have sent me out here 
on business.” 

“Your name, Sir?” 

“Is Stevens. My business may seem 
an intrusion, but I am a father as well 
as in the money line. I hope that will 
account for my presumption.” 

“Well!” 

*‘ There is a blacksmith in this vicin- 
ity named Brackett, is there not?" 

“Yes. I knew the man at M— and 
owe him some kindnesses here. What 
of him?” 

“IT met him last night in a queer 
place. Being a stranger, I stopped at 
‘Blood's Tavern.’ You have heard of 
the place? It is a disreputable hole, 
very —ought to be advertised as a 
place to be shunned. Well, to come 
to the point, this Brackett made some 
careless and unjustifiable remarks about 
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your daughter. I collected from it that 
she had refused his hand —a very pro- 
per thing, certainly, for your daughter 
to do; and I thought he was seeking 
some sort of revenge—the little an- 
noyance of scandal, you know. Now, 
I took occasion to lecture him, but it 
did not mend his talk or improve his 
manners; so! thought it my duty, as 
a gentleman and a father, to inform 
you. Have I been too bold?” 

“T cannot say that you have; though 
I don't see how I can mend the mat- 
ter, if it be as you say. People’s tongues 
are rather loose on such matters every- 
where, and I think the freedom of the 
prairies enters a little into gossip here. 
I thank you, Sir, but you must excuse 
me for caring very little about the mat- 
ter.” 

“1 agree with you entirely, Mr. John- 
son; you put the matter so clearly that 
I see it in a new light. At all events, 
I have discharged my conscience. 
Good day, Sir.” 

Johnson controlled himself in the 
presence of this stranger, but when he 
was gone he walked out into thick fall- 
ing rain and pulled his gray hairs with 
desperate grief. A vague suspicion that 
Brackett loved Mary had crossed his 
mind more than once. He would have 
consented to the marriage if his daugh- 
ter had chosen the blacksmith ; but the 
possibility of such a choice had never 
entered his mind. It was not improb- 
able that Brackett had asked his 
daughter's hand. In our country 
daughters are usually affianced before 
the parents are consulted, and Mary 
might have refused twenty lovers with- 
out speaking of it to her father or 
mother. It was certain to Johnson 
that if Brackett had sought Mary, she 
had refused him. The story of the 
stranger had, therefore, an air of prob- 
ability — what inducement to invent it 
could a stranger have? Its probabili- 
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ty was strengthened by the circum- 
stance that Brackett had constantly 
shunned them since their settlement 
on the prairie. The scene which had 
just transpired between himself and 
Mary threw a dark shadow over Ste- 
vens's declarations, and magnified all 
the little sinister incidents that came 
thronging into his mind. He did ask 
himself, at last, why Brackett should 
be found in “ Blood's Tavern.” With 
his mind already biased against the 
blacksmith, it was not strange that the 
stain on Brackett's birth and the char- 
acter of his parents should seem a suffi- 
cient explanation. ‘ Blood will out. 
He came of ill-doing and an evil 
race.” 

The rain increased, but the old man 
walked up and down, so agitated by 
his emotions that he was unconscious 
of the siorm. The door on the porch 
opened, and Mary came out. Seeing 
him walking about uncovered, she 
rushed out and pulled him gently to- 
wards the house. 

“Why, father, what is the matter! 
what has happened?” 

“ Nothing, my child. 
silly with my sixty years. 
tiful storm.” 

“It is an ugly, chilly, disagreeable 
storm, with nothing pretty about it. 
Come in, and get on dry clothes. I 
shall blindfold you when the next rain 
comes, you naughty pa!" 

The father could not bring himself to 
ask Mary any questions about Brack- 
ett; much less could he disturb the 
serenity of her life by telling her the 
story he had just heard. The ill-health 
of Mrs. Johnson forbade his speaking 
with her on the subject. 

Stevens, who had invented the story, 
had calculated with entire accuracy its 
effects on this doting father. It annoyed 
him, and prepared the way for a terri- 
ble delusion. 


. have grown 
It is a beau- 


D. H. Wheeler. 
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E-SUN, a Chinese sage, said: 
“Of old time, the market -deal- 
ers exchanged the articles which they 
had for others which they had not, and 
simply had certain officers to keep or- 
der among them. It happened that 
there was a mean fellow, who made it 
a point to look out for a conspicuous 
mound, and get up upon it. Thence 
he looked right and left, to catch in his 
net the whole gain of the market. The 
people all thought his conduct mean, 
and therefore they proceeded to lay a 
tax upon his wares. ‘The taxing of 
traders took its rise from this mean fel- 
low.” 

Such was the view the Chinese took 
of commercial enterprise, of what they 
called an attempt to “ monopolize the 
conspicuous mound.” It was fortunate 
for that man that he did not get basti- 
nadoed for trying to sell more than his 
neighbors. At any rate, he was de- 
nounced as a “ mean fellow,”’ and as 
such he will live in their history forev- 
er, as a warning to would-be monop- 
olists. It is quite otherwise in Califor- 
nia. Here, if there were a conspicuous 
mound in a market, it would not be an 
hour before it would fall into the clutch- 
es of some speculator. It would be 
“ jumped,”’ and that very quick. 

The peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing the genesis of California have 
made it emphatically the Land of One 
Idea. The tremendous inrushing of 
the first great gold excitement was like 
a prodigious tidal wave, which heaved 
all its forces, all its energies, ail its 
ideas, in one direction ; then came the 
rebound in another direction, and the 
rebound was only less violent than the 
original impulse. As when a stone is 
heaved into a pond of water, there is a 
first great disturbance, a wave or series 
of waves rolling all in one direction ; 
but presently the confining shore breaks 
up the dashers, and hurls them back 
in two or three ways, four or five, grad- 





ually multiplying the impulses and di- 
minishing their violence, until the 
whole surface of the water is agitated 
and rippled with a myriad of criss - 
cross wavelets — so is California slowly 
settling down, through these violent 
and pernicious single activities which 
mark a primitive era, into the infinite 
diversity and complexity of ideas and 
of systems which distinguish a stable, 
healthy society. But as yet it has not 
emancipated itself from this harmful 
Rule of One Idea, this monocracy of 
infatuation which so often became the 
monocracy of humbug. 

With our American character as it 
is, and the condition of California as it 
was, these things could not well have 
been otherwise. ‘The land was empty, 
the law was loose, and in that red - let- 
ter year when wave after wave of splen- 
did and adventurous humanity was 
surging rapidly upon these shores, it 
was not in Anglo - Saxon nature not to 
make the most immense grabs. In 
that ever-memorable year, and the 
few that immediately followed it, the 
State had saddled upon it something 
almost like the English system of pri- 
mogeniture. It did not grow with a 
slow and healthy growth through toil- 
some decades, like the Atlantic and 
Interior States; but many great insti- 
tutions and franchises, like Minerva 
from the head of Jupiter, sprang, full - 
armored, into robust existence. Most 
of the great natural advantages and 
corporate privileges were grabbed, and 
built up, and pushed into mightiest 
strength and fullest expansion, with a 
fierce energy of rapacity that the con- 
tinent has seldom seen equalled. As 
Mrs. Means said to her husband, in 
“ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” so every 
man said to himself, “ Jack, do you git 
a plenty while you 're a gittin’."". Thus 
those few who were here first got the 
banks, the express and stage compa- 
nies, the telegraphs, the ranches, the 
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steamboats, and the railroads. ‘ Op- 
position,”’ in California, means very 
nearly what “the second son ’’ does in 
England. 

For many a year it seemed as if Cal- 
ifornia never could have but one thing 
of a kind. There was only one ex- 
press company worth the mention, one 
great and overshadowing bank, one 
steamship company, one steamboat 
company, one telegraph, one Associat- 
ed Press. There were sporadic rail- 
road companies in various places, but 
the California Pacific, holding the all - 
important route between San Francisco 
and Sacramento on the north side of 
the River, was alone strong. There 
were also two great stage companies, 
but they partitioned off the State be- 
tween them, as the Triumvirs did Rome, 
so that they were as good as a monop- 
oly. The California and Oregon Com- 
pany run their stages from Sacramento 
over lines 1200 miles long; the Coast 
Stage Line run theirs from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles, and by branches 
held all that was of notable importance 
in Southern California. Now and then 
an opposition stage or two would be 
put on some minor route, and for a few 
weeks there would be a prodigious to - 
do. Two, three, four stages would 
start out before daylight from some lit- 
tle village of shanties, swarming and 
black with reckless, excited men, more 
numerous perhaps than the inhabitants 
of the village itself, with Chinamen in 
the boot and all over the roof, and 
“unfortunates "’ inside, and then there 
would ensue such a racing and snap- 
ping of the drivers’s silk down the 
dusty roads, station after station, as 
only California ever witnessed. Of 
course, the opposition would presently 
be bought off, or die a natural, or rath- 
era violent, death, and the “ regular 
company "’ would proceed to reimburse 
themselves by extortionate charges on 
the travelling public. For casual trav- 
ellers, tramps, Chinamen, and others, 
these occasional opposition coaches 
were a windfall, and they lay in wait 
for them for days but for the regular 
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patrons of the road they were a griev- 
ous eyesore, because they were well 
aware that if they secured a ride to - 
day for nearly nothing, to-morrow 
they would be obliged to pay as though 
they rode on three coaches at once. So 
it was on the Bay and its estuaries, and 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Riv- 
ers, as between the California Steam 
Navigation Company and the occa- 
sional “ people's lines,”” which were 
generally very ephemeral. In such 
seasons of competition, the hour of 
departure for the Sacramento boat 
would witness an enormous concourse 
of people on the jetties, surging, vo- 
ciferating, huzzaing when the boats 
shoved off. It seemed as if the “blan- 
ket- men" rode up to Sacramento and 
came back again soon after, quite a 
superfluous number of times, simply 
in order to solace themselves for the 
many weary journeys they had made 
across the dusty plains; just as the Pi-_ 
utes over in Nevada to - day ride back- 
ward and forward, over and over again, 
in the cattle-cars, with a serene and 
solemn satisfaction which is very plea- 
sant to witness. In those times of 
competition, all the decks above and 
below, every square foot of available 
space, would be covered with slumber- 
ing and snoring voyagers. 

In the department of newspapers, 
three powerful and wealthy journals 
—two in the metropolis, and one in 
Sacramento — constituted the Associa- 
ted Press of California; and though 
this State always has had, and still has, 
more newspapers in proportion to its 
population than any other, not except- 
ing Massachusetts, all the others were 
reduced to a condition of the most 
hopeless servility, and compelled ab- 
jectly to copy the telegrams from their 
neighbors when they were stale. Hence 
the number of evening papers in Cali- 
fornia. They could have banded to- 
gether and procured original telegrams 
from the East, costly as they were; but 
there was only one telegraph company, 
and that was in league with their po- 
tent rivals. There was nothing for it 
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but to submit, though it was a case of 
the greatest hardship. 

Wells, Fargo & Company's Express 
held the whole coast in its meshes, and 
relentlessly crushed out all opposition, 
even in far Idaho. A writer narrating 
a bit of his experience in that remote 
Territory, ruefully says, among other 
things: “I had run a fierce opposition 
to Wells, Fargo & Co.; and as a result 
sat alone in my office, trying to think, 
calmly as I could, how many of the 
best years of my life it would take to 
settle the costs."’ But probably this 
monopoly has been more beneficial in 
its workings than any other, for in early 
days it was the only safe and certain 
mail-carrier on exposed routes, where 
it often transmitted more letters than 
the United States mail, at a trifling ad- 
vance over Government rates. To this 
day it carries probably a third of all 
the business letters forwarded on the 
coast, and a characteristic spectacle of 
California still, is the eager throng col- 
lected in the express office in the even- 
ing to listen to the reading -off of the 
addresses of letters just received, after 
which the assemblage repair to the 
post-office. There is not another pri- 
vate concern on the coast which is so 
intimately associated with the every - 
day life of thousands of the people. 
But latterly a rebellion has been organ- 
ized even against this in San Francis- 
co, many of whose merchants now 
dispatch thousands of dollars in coin 
to the East in the Government mail - 
bags, not only with a very material 
saving in expense, but so far without a 
single loss reported. 

Thus it was that, in early times and 
for years, there prevailed everywhere 
this rigorous, iron despotism, this Rule 
of One. Railroads are a_ thing of 
slower growth than the institutions 
above mentioned; hence, while the 
latter early emerged into solidarity or 
unicity, it is less than two years since 
the railroads have passed under one 
dominion. Indeed, so much slower 
has been their growth, that they are 
only just now arrived into this condi- 
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tion of oneness, while nearly all the 
other institutions have advanced to a 
state of dualism, or better. 

If you will tolerate the formidable 
phrases, | will designate the first epoch 
of California history as the Monocratic 
Period ; the second, reaching to present 
times, the Dual Period. This double 
or parallel system began to prevail 
some ten years ago—say about the 
time when it was discovered that Cali- 
fornia was not only arable, but of a 
magnificent fertility, and when, there- 
fore, agriculture stepped in as a twin 
and balancing industry to mining, 
hitherto alone—and it was a notable 
step in advance of the old pioneer des- 
potisms. It was a great triumph for 
California to have two things of a kind, 
far greater than Eastern people can 
readily imagine. For instance, the 
despotic Pacific Mail was finally coun- 
terchecked by the North Pacific Trans- 
portation Company, which, though it 
offered no opposition on the China and 
Panama routes, brought relief to the 
Mexican and Southern California way- 
ports. Nothing has ever been able to 
resist Wells, Fargo & Co., and they 
stand substantially alone and unshaken 
to-day. In the journalistic department 
the day of better things came at last. 
When the Central Pacific was joined 
to the Union Pacific, those two com- 
panies constructed a_ telegraph line 
across for their own uses; and there- 
upon, the former company having quar- 
relled with the Sacramento “ Union,” 
they gave the limited use of their over- 
land wires for a moderate consideration 
to a new association, the American 
Press Association, which to this day 
has been able to maintain a rivalry 
with the old Associated Press. This 
was a benefit to the people, for it cheap- 
ened newspapers materially, of which 
there had been great necessity. The 
rapidity with which the “ Record” of 
Sacramento, and the “ Chronicle” of 
San Francisco, among others, shot up 
into a notable prosperity, and brought 
the prices of the old journals tumbling 
down, was no less remarkable than it 
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was useful. The original three first - 
born have since increased to four, but 
there is a whole brood of the younger 
brothers, all of them hearty youngsters, 
sufficiently sound in the exchequer,and 
coming on in good fashion. They 
sometimes do very naughty and un- 
handsome tricks, as younger brothers 
will, lacking the gravity of their elders; 
but let us hope that they will soon out- 
grow these things. 

Partly also through this assistance 
from the railroad (it is said) the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Telegraph Company 

_exists, and California is to - day perhaps 
the only State where there is a real and 
effective opposition in telegraphy. 

At one time it seemed as if the State 
would be blessed also with the whole- 
some rivalry of a double system of rail- 
roads. The California Pacific — with 
the route above described — was owned 
mostly in San Francisco, and the Cen- 
tral Pacific in Sacramento; and, all 
their respective branch roads and ap- 
panages taken together, they were not 
very unequally matched, except that 
the latter had received a great impetus 
from the Government which was des- 
tined to make it swallow up the other. 
To begin with, each company had a 
line between the two main cities, though 
the California Pacific had the advan- 
tage by fifty-five miles. Then, by 
buying out the California Steam Navi- 
gation Company, the California Pacific 
was enabled, either by boat or by rail, 
to maintain an effective opposition be- 
tween San Francisco and all the im- 
portant points of the interior, to-wit: 
Oakland, San José, Stockton, Sacra- 
mento, and Marysville. So strenuous 
and so minutely ramified was this ri- 
valry pushed,that the California Pacific 
(it was believed) either owned or 
backed the opposition on the Oakland 
ferries. 

The people contemplated this state 
of affairs with eminent satisfaction. 
With a dual system of newspapers, of 
telegraphs, of steamships, and now of 
railroads, they believed the industrial 
future of the State secure. They had 
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two of a kind almost throughout. Cal- 
ifornia was happy in the belief that it 
was about to be emancipated entirely 
from the thraldom of the old pioneer 
monopolies. Some even contended 
that the State needed two kinds of 
money, and argued for the introduction 
of greenbacks; but the mass of the 
people were satisfied with one kind of 
money —the kind that would chink, 
to-wit. That was a sort of monopoly 
of which there could not be too much. 

The Californians claim to be fond of 
fair play — though a great many of 
them contradict themselves by the per- 
sistency with which they stand by the 
wealthy “regular company" —and 
here was a very good instance of it. 
One group of roads owned in San 
Francisco, the other in Sacramento, 
the latter backed by the Government, 
the former by the vast wealth of the 
metropolis. Now, to an impartial lay 
observer, it seems as though, unless 
they had become in a manner cowed, 
or at least tamed and wonted to the 
long tyranny of monopoly in so many 
departments, the San Franciscans, if 
they had been as fond of fair play as 
is asserted, would have displayed a lit- 
tle more grit in backing up their side 
of the struggle, and not allowed it to 
be squelched out so ignominiously as it 
was. There was still lacking one ele- 
ment of completeness in the parallel- 
ism: the California Pacific had no over- 
land line; and this was the rock on 
which the weaker ship went down alto- 
gether. 

At one time this lacking element 
seemed about to be supplied. It was 
rumored early in 1870—and the ru- 
mors grew to positive statements which 
were not contradicted — that the Union 
Pacific was to be prolonged to the 
northeastern corner of California, there 
to meet a corresponding extension of 
the California Pacific. Matters assumed 
such a definite shape that a body of 
engineers made a preliminary recon- 
noissance for a route from Salt Lake to 
Madeline Pass. More than that, the 


California Pacific had given a contract 
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to one Haswell to grade a long extent 
of track through the upper Sacramento 
Valley; and he at least was in suffi- 
cient earnest to be on the point of 
bringing suit against the company sub- 
sequently for their failure to fulfil the 
contract. They were reinforced by a 
large accession of capital from Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main, and one or more 
bankers of that city were elected Di- 
rectors. 

Then suddenly came the grand col- 
lapse. The California Pacific, with all 
its appanages, steamboats, good-will, 
etc., passed into the ownership of the 
Central Pacific. On a certain day, 
three or four detached railroads, all the 
rolling - stock, and a whole fleet of bay 
and river steamboats, were formally 
transferred tothe purchaser. The best 
friends of California beheld the tran- 
saction with earnest regret. It was a 
step in retrogression, contrary to the 
general movement. In his “ History 
of Civilization,” Guizot says the one 
conspicuous feature which marks the 
inferiority of antiquity was the simplic- 
ity, the unalism of its institutions, its 
thought, its life, compared with the in- 
finite complexity and ramifications of 
the modern. Here was a step back- 
ward toward that dominion of one idea 
which characterized the earliest civili- 
zation of California, and caused it to 
resemble in some respects that of an- 
tiquity. 

By this event the people were at last 
thoroughly aroused. After the child 
had fallen into the cistern, they ran 
and clapped on the cover. From Sis- 
kiyou to San Diego ascended the vig- 
orous cry of “ anti-railroad " or “‘anti- 
subsidy.”’ With true Californian devo- 
tion to one idea, both political parties 
put that plank into their platforms, 
and put it in strong. They went into 


the Gubernatorial canvass of 1871. 
San Francisco and Sacramento had 
each a favorite and able candidate be- 
fore the Republican nominating con- 
vention; in fact, those were the only 
two of any considerable importance 
whose names were presented. Now, 
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since it was the San Franciscan system 
of railroads which had been overrun 
and swallowed up by the Sacramento 
system, it would have been only natu- 
ral for the people of the State to select 
the San Francisco candidate, c@feris 
paribus, to marshal the hosts of Anti - 
subsidy. But no; San Francisco had 
been ridden over so long by various 
monopolies, and had displayed so much 
apathy, if not downright imbecility, in 
championing its own roads while they 
were yet in independent existence, that 
the people of the interior were distrust- 
ful, and took a man from Sacramento 
itself to make head against the great 
monopoly. Newton Booth was elected 
Governor. It seemed to be considered 
that, since that city had taken the ini- 
tiative in building up the gigantic cor- 
poration, and had pushed it to an over- 
whelming triumph over the Bay com- 
panies, it would furnish also a leader 
most active to fight it. 

One of the first results of this swal- 
lowing up of all other roads in this 
Government-fatted monopoly was the 
discovery on the part of the humiliated 
and beaten San Franciscans, that, with 
the exception of the ocean steamers 
and a few ramshackle steamboats on 
the Bay, they could not leave their 
city in any public conveyance without 
paying tribute to the Central Pacific ; 
that is, toa fourth-rate city of the in- 
terior. They could go to China or the 
South Sea Islands in their own vessels 
—or partly theirs; but to visit any part 
of our common country, they must 
meckly bow their necks and enter a 
Sacramento coach or stateroom! This 
gigantic company has eaten down sub- 
sidies and lands and bonds and fran- 
chises and railroads and County Su- 
pervisors and whole Legislatures, with 
a throat more insatiable than that of 
St. George's dragon — $89,400,000 all 
told, not counting in the souls and 
bodies of men; yeta schoolgirl cannot 
cross over to the suburb of Oakland to 
visit a friend without paying twenty - 
five cents into this cormorant treasury, 
and the same to return. 
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The great company now had free 
swing in all the State. After the smoke 
cleared away from the field of battle, 
there came up from it no sound of any 
living enemy. Away down in Los An- 
geles there still existed an independent 
railroad, but not of any consequence; 
and over in Marin County some while 
ago we heard a timid little squeak from 
a narrow - gauge company just picking 
the shell, who had managed somehow 
to get a subsidy of a few thousands, 
though it was reported at one time — 
maliciously, I doubt not—that the 
Central Pacific had bought that subsi- 
dy! 

Thus we have the humiliating spec- 
tacle of San Francisco fallen into a 
premature decrepitude, become de- 
bauched and fever-wasted by the 
frantic pursuit of the one idea of min- 
ing speculations and the miserable 
money-juggles of stock- gambling; 
and now throttled by this monster cor- 
poration, and almost daily taunted by 
it with imbecility. Industrially and 
commercially, her arm trembles and 
her cheek is pallid and haggard. Bur- 
dened with extortionate harbor charges 
(though only partially to blame for this, 
as the Legislature is equally or more 
responsible for their perpetuation ) 
which have scared away commerce, 
and given the port a reputation, ocean- 
wide, as one of the most illiberal of 
civilization: thrust out by Chicago and 
St. Louis from a large proportion of 
the trade of Arizona, Utah, Montana, 
and even regions still further west; 
just emerged from a year acknowl- 
edged by her own journals to have 
been the most torpid and discouraging 
of her experience, so far as building 
was concerned; at the expiration of 
two years of drought, which, from the 
most unwise devotion of the interior to 


the one pioneer idea of wheat- growing, 


were conspicuously more disastrous 
than they would have been with a di- 
versified agriculture ; with a gold pro- 
duct yearly diminishing ; with the ores 
of the interior, rightly her tributaries, 
driven eastward for reduction by extor- 
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tionate railroad charges; every single 
overland route of any importance in 
the gripe of a potent corporation, in- 
tent on humiliating the metropolis for 
past ofiences— San Francisco arouses 
at last to find herself hardly bestead 
and threatened. She has chased that 
one wretched phantom of mining spec- 
ulation until even that is slipping away, 
and meantime an enemy has slowly 
encompassed the city as in a net, and 
is now beginning to tighten the clutch, 
until it makes her commercial breath 
come short and quick. 

But, thank heaven, San Francisco is 
no corpse. It must not be forgotten 
that this metropolis is barely a year or 
two emerged from its legal nonage, 
and is only just now awakening from 
a youthful debauch. When matters 
are at their worst they must mend. 
The great company have sledged down 
the spike one or two strokes too deep. 
In binding hand and foot the young 
debauchee, they should not have drawn 
the cords quite so tight; then he might 
have slumbered on. It is unfortunate 
for the great company that they awa- 
kened at last the bitter resentment of 
San Francisco and of a great portion 
of California. The state of war is a 
healthy human state sometimes. ‘The 
remark of Renan concerning nations 
holds good of communities: ‘* War is 
one of the conditions of progress, the 
lash that prevents a country from fall- 
ing asleep, by means of forcing self- 
satisfied mediocrity to awake from its 
apathy." ‘The continent is broad 
enough for more railroad tracks than 
one. The purse of San Francisco is a 
long purse yet, and as in all noble 
charities and works of munificent be- 
nevolence it is opened without parsi- 
mony and without reckoning, so in an 
embittered struggle for supremacy will 
it be emptied out to the uttermost dol- 
lar. Men of one idea, especially when 


that idea is one of self - preservation, 
strongly tinctured with honest indigna- 
tion, are the men most to be dreaded. 
Let San Francisco at last only put 
itself manfully in the front of this good 
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fight against a restless and insatiable 
greed, and the State of California will 
stand by it as it has never before. The 
people are at length greatly in earnest. 
Last winter they sent into the Legisla- 
ture the first installment of men dis- 
tinctively pitted against this overshad- 
owing corporation; but the reaction 
had been too great, and, as in the first 
French Revolution, they commenced 
too near the ground. It was a Legis- 
lature of excellent integrity, the honest- 
est ever elected in California, but they 
were rustic men, not crafty in the con- 
duct of caucuses and previous ques- 
tions; and though they returned to 
their constituents no richer than they 
came they allowed the great company 
to lead them by the noses. But the 
indications are wholesome ; beginning 
from the foundation up, the State will 
educate de nove a race of legislators 
who will know how to restrain these 
wealthy gentlemen. Between San 
Francisco and the State there has ex- 
isted hitherto an unfortunate estrange- 
ment in policy; but the metropolis is 
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putting on a resoluteness of resistance 
never before exhibited, which will pro- 
cure for it the leadership in this move- 
ment of robust revolt. In the obscure 
corner of a city newspaper, not many 
weeks ago, appeared a very unobtru- 
sive little notice, in modest nonparcil 
type — the more hopeful because of its 
quietness — which began as follows : 


San Francisco’s Raitroap Inrerests.—Twen- 
ty citizens of San Francisco, gentlemen standing 
high in business and social circles, held a meeting 
in the Chamber of Commerce, Saturday, for the 
purpose of taking preliminary steps toward the 
formation of a Committee of 100 citizens to look 
after San Francisco's railroad interests. 


Very quiet and subdued is the lan- 
guage! But that meeting was better 
than some acres of proclamations. 


‘The names of those men were good 


for at least an equal number of mill- 
ions. It was the initial step towards 
the construction of a railroad, * asking 
no subsidies,” to connect San Francis- 
co by a new and independent line with 
the East. May it greatly prosper! Cal- 
ifornia is rather too large a State to 
have only ove railroad. 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY.—A CHAPTER FROM CONTEMPORA- 
NEOUS HISTORY. 


. ‘HE testimony of the French gen- 

erals, especially that of Marshal 
MacMahon, has now conclusively es- 
tablished the fact that the ex - Emperor 
Napoleon is not to blame for the stra- 
tegical and tactical blunders commit- 
ted in the late war, and the impartial 
historian must therefore absolve him of 
having been the cause of the military 
reverses of the campaign of 1870-71. 
The moral responsibility for provoking 
a conflict which was to cost France 
countless lives, immense treasure, and 
two of her fairest provinces, is, howev- 
er, still attributed tohim. The purpose 


of this paper is to show that Louis Na- 
poleon is as guiltless of the one charge 


as the other. Nay, even more than 
this: we are prepared to prove that it 
was not the ex - Emperor, but his oppo- 
nents, the men who have most bitterly 
assailed him since, that ferced on the 
fatal declaration of hostilities with Prus- 
sia. 

To fully understand the causes and 
influences which drifted the Second 
Empire slowly but inevitably into a 
collision with Prussia, we must go back 
as far as the session of the Corps Leg- 
islatif in 1866-67. Consulting the offi- 
cial record of the debates, the first 
thing which attracts our attention is. 
that every time the foreign policy of 
the Government came up, two names 
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— those of Thiers and Favre, the great 
leaders of the Opposition — meet our 
eyes. Though belonging to entirely 
different political camps, both hold the 
same creed, a creed whose cardinal 
dogma is that the unity of Germany 
must be a calamity, not merely for 
France, but for the whole civilized 
world. It appears not even to have 
been thought material to qualify this 
view by adding that such a unity under 
the auspices of Prussia would be a spe- 
cial aggravation. In the opinion of 
Thiers and Favre, this unity, entirely 
apart from the dangers arising from 
the aggrandizement of an ambitious 
military State, was objectionable Jer se. 
For this reason they praised the beau- 
ties of federation. The small States, 
it was said, were the happiest, and had 
ever been a blessing to Europe. Jules 
Favre triumphantly cited the fact that 
even Cavaignac’s Republic of 1848 
had declined to know aught of united 
Germany, and would not recognize 
the Frankfort Government of those 
revolutionary days. The same views 
obtained in relation to Italian unity. 
It was deemed quite as right for 
the Romans to remain the subjects 
of the Pope, as it was for the Germans 
to remain Hessians, Nassauers, Wiirt- 
tembergers, etc. 

After the Prusso- Austrian war, and 
attendant political changes of ‘66, the 
Emperor postponed the convocation of 
the French Chamber as long as possi- 
ble. When that body at last met, in 
1867, the opposition at once began a 
fierce onslaught on the Emperor's for- 
eign policy. Thiers, the terror of the 
Ministerial benches and the delight of 
the Parisians, led off the charge. He 
spun out one of those two days’ ora- 
tions which no audience but a French 
one would tolerate. Each speech of 
this kind is a complete volume, with a 
long preface, regular chapters and sub- 
chapters. Thiers usually prepares 
himself weeks in advance. He opens 
with a diffuse philosophical and histor- 
ical dissertation. Those who have had 
occasion to consult the legislative an- 
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nals of France will probably have 
learned to their sorrow how long it 
takes to discover from the proceedings 
the gist of the question under conside- 
ration. More than half a column must 
generally be carefully read before the 
real point at issue can be got at, so 
completely is the leading idea lost in 
academic contemplations and side is- 
sues. Thiers often speaks for five and 
six hours without as many minutes 
rest, and repeats the same thing on the 
next day. 

Such a speech, which always fur- 
nishes France with talk for a whole 
week, was the one delivered by Thiers 
on the 14th day of March, 1867, 
against Prussian aggression, German 
unity, and Napoleon's complicity. He 
began, if not further back, at any rate 
with the history of Charles V., from 
whose reign he arrived by a circuitous 
route at the Peace of Westphalia. AA, 
fa belle chose! Honor to this great 
work! Until 1866 it constituted the 
foundation of European peace. “ It,’ 
said M. Thiers, “secured the freedom 
of Europe, the independence of the 
smalier States, and the glory of France. 
Thanks to this peace, Europe has been 
liberated, liberated through France, 
while she herself has been covered 
with distinction.”” The Peace of Utrecht 
—to which the speaker came next — 
also benefitted the minor German 
States, guaranteed as their existence 
was by France. But with the Consu- 
late commence the whole series of 
political blunders which culminated in 
the Peace of Prague: for then France 
began to suppress a number of the 
minor German States. What a pity 
that the paternal rule of about three 
hundred princes and princelings should 
not have been preserved in Germany 
down to the present day! “ Matters,” 
proceeds Thiers, “‘ should at least have 
been left as they were; but mistake 
followed mistake. In 1815 France 
permitted the other States to enlarge 
their territories, while she gained noth- 
ing. In 1864 she suffered Denmark 
to be despoiled of Schleswig - Holstein 
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—and then in 1866! That was the 
period when the Imperial Government 
should have prevented the territorial 
aggrandisement of Prussia and the 
North Germanic Confederacy. France 
should have peremptorily forbidden 
both. She had the right to do it as 
one of the parties to the Vienna Trea- 
ty. Nor should Prussia have, in the 
first instance, been permitted to attack 
Austria.” “Had money then been 
asked of the Chamber,” exclaims M. 
Thiers, significantly, ‘it would have 
been granted with enthusiasm (avec 
elan).”” “No doubt,” responded M. 
Buffett, the moderate Orleanist and 
leader of the peace party in the Corps 
Legislatif. 

Toward the close of the same year, 
during the winter session of 1866-67, 
M. Thiers repeated in substance the 
above argument, only in more violent 
language. ‘‘We must protest,’’ he 
shouts, ‘‘ against this Government (the 
Prussian) which extends its hand for 
crowns; we must protest against the 
whole doctrine of nationalities, for 
nothing is more reprehensible and per- 
nicious than it,””—always of course 
with the exception of the French na- 
tionality! ‘ And when you are taunt- 
ed,"’ he thunders forth, ‘‘ that you were 
obliged to let events take their own 
course in Germany, that you may have 
peace on these conditions alone, is this 
a position worthy of France?" These 
words were greeted with a perfect storm 
of applause by the opposition. Again, 
during the session following the one of 
1866-67, we find Thiers expressing the 
same sentiments when speaking on the 
war budget. ‘“ Germany,” he says, 
“has been permitted to accomplish 
her unity ; as far as I am concerned,” 
he added, “7'en suis inconsolable !”’ 

Such was the position occupied to- 
wards Germany by the envoy whom 
France selected in October, 1870, to 
conduct the peace negotiations with 
Bismarck, and whom she has since 
placed at the helm as her most neutral, 
discreet, and reasonable statesman. 

M. Thiers appeared on the scene in 
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the novel character of a peace nego- 
tiator on the last day of October, 1870, 
about six weeks after Jules Favre had 
become the chief of the Provisional 
Government. If the former was the 
leader of the Orleanists, the latter was 
that of the moderate Republicans, and 
both together were perhaps the most 
perfect aggregate expression of the 
better, intellectual, tone - giving classes 
in France. Both were summoned ‘to 
the rescue when the ship of state was 
drifting rudderless about on the stormy 
political billows. Thiers was the sheet 
anchor for the foreign diplomacy ; Fa- 
vre, that for the domestic policy. How 
Thiers spoke and reasoned before 
France went to war with Prussia, we 
know already. Let us now hear the 
Jules Favre of the same period. 

We meet Favre with the same regu- 
larity as Thiers on every occasion 
which affords a chance to attack the 
Imperial Government for its foreign 
policy, and to oppose the unification 
of Germany after 1866. He nearly 
always succeeds Thiers on the tribune, 
to perform the same air, though in a 
different key. He also boasts of hav- 
ing espoused the Danish side as early 
as 1864. To him, the popular tribune, 
the minor German States also appear 
the seats of the highest political free- 
dom and patriarchal government. On 
the 14th day of March, 1867, he paints 
the conduct of Prussia in the following 
dark colors: ‘“‘ Hereupon Prussia (after 
the conquest of the Elbe duchies) turns 
on Germany and overthrows with her 
victorious sword, not only the thrones, 
(a strange offence in the eyes of a Re- 
publican!) but destroys the Constitu- 
tions of States, harnesses their sub- 
jected peoples to her triumphal chariot, 
debauches popular sentiment, and 
preaches German unity, to make, in 
truth, the Prussian.” ( ‘Good! very 
good!"’ on the opposition benches.) 
“Vainly,”’ proceeds the speaker, ‘‘pro- 
tests the venerable King of Hanover, 
in touching terms.” ‘No one,” he 
continues, ‘“‘can feel more cruelly the 
shock of the victory of Sadowa than 
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myself.” (Personne ne peut sentir plus 
cruellement f attainte de la victoire de 
Sadowa.) Like Thiers, he also says 
that the Chamber would gladly have 
voted money if the Government had 
asked for it at that time. To Favre 
also Germany seems expressly design- 
ed by Providence to illustrate the ex- 
cellencies of the federative system, from 
which he thinks she has derived the 
greatest advantages, especially that of 
not exciting the jealousy of her neigh- 
bor. ‘ We have now only one means, 
if any at all,” he concludes, ** to secure 
a.dissolution of what is falsely called 
German unity, but which I call Prus- 
sian ascendancy : we must become the 
accomplices of its enemies, and these 
are the peoples who have been sacri- 
ficed to it, the Kings whose dominions 
have been annexed by brute force!” 
Favre, the Republican, certainly eclip- 
ses Thiers, the historian of the Empire. 
During the debates on the war budget 
in the same year (1867), Favre ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Yes, we have humbled our- 
selves before the victor of Sadowa! 
That battle has cut all questions with 
the sharp edge of the sword. France 
is profoundly concerned by events in 
which she was not allowed to partici- 
pate. It was certainly done in violence 
to her martial tastes, to her heroic na- 
ture, which is at the same time so 
noble, and she therefore bears this ter- 
mination only with the greatest impa- 
tience. France is well aware that this 
peace (the Peace of Prague) is levelled 
against her and must jeopardize her 
safety ; and, for this reason, | say, the 
Minister takes up the pen to appease 
the country.” In almost the same 
breath, Favre never omits to add: 
* But, for heaven's sake, let us have no 
war; it only would unite Germany 
more firmly.”” This reservation was 
clearly dictated by party policy. Even 
while war was the object, the polemics 
of the Liberals had to be managed in 
away to make it appear that they 
were averse to it upon principle. But 
they did wish the war, because they 
also were thoroughly imbued with the 
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national spirit, and we have their own 
testimony that this spirit was only 
curbed with the utmost difficulty from 
betraying itself more openly. They 
did desire the war, because in the blind 
faith in their own invincibility they 
saw in it the most natural and only way 
to repair what seemed to them a na- 
tional menace and calamity. They 
could not help wanting the war, be- 
cause their selfish patriotism proclaimed 
what they themselves had solemnly re- 
peated a thousand times, from the tri- 
pune and the press, ‘“ that the work of 
Prussia must be undone in the interests 
of France.”’ But, more than all—and 
this is the main reason for fixing the 
moral responsibility on the liberal, in- 
telligent classes in the war — must those 
who spoke in the above manner, with 
all the arts of their admired eloquence, 
before assembled France, be held ac- 
countable for the effect produced by 
their words: unless, indeed, it be as- 
sumed that men like Thiers, Favre, 
and their friends, were not able to cal- 
culate the consequences of what they 
said. 

There is no possible escape from this 
moral responsibility. Given, on the 
one hand, a Government which must 
have thought it the most cutting re- 
proach to have lessened the frestige of 
France in Europe; and, on the other, 
a nation whom all experience shows to 
have restrained its sensitive, martial 
temper after the battle of Sadowa only 
with great difficulty. Given, a Gov- 
ernment which had the laurels of two 
successive campaigns to stimulate it to 
further feats at arms, and a people who 
considered themselves invincible. Giv- 
en, we repeat, these elements, and 
what else could the opposition have 
expected than that both Government 
and people would plunge, sooner or 
later, hand in hand, into war? Is it 
not an insult to our common sense to 
pretend that the Liberal orators, after 
all their passionate reproaches, lamen- 
tations, revilings, and doleful forebod- 
ings over the incalculable injury which 
a united Germany was certain to inflict 
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on France, could sincerely have desired 
peace? About a year after these dia- 
tribes and taunts, and only a few days 
before the dissolution of the Chamber 
(consequently on the eve of a general 
election), Thiers once more seized the 
opportunity to throw down the gaunt- 
let to Lavalette, who had referred to 
the development of German unity as a 
natural and irresistible event. ‘ We 
have supplicated you,” he cried, * to 
arrest the march of events in Germany. 
You might have done so easily in 1866 
with a single word ; but however earn- 
estly we implored, you would not utter 
it. For the sake of our honor and our 
responsibility to history, we dare, there- 
fore, not suffer you to deny that it was 
you who have created the present state 
of affairs in Germany. I repeat, yes, 
it is you, and you alone, who have 
created it.” 

When, in so pregnant an hour, and 
from so distinguished a source, a re- 
proach like this is hurled at the Gov- 
ernment of such a people, it would 
seem a miracle if its whole thoughts 
had not thenceforth been directed to 
the only expedient which promised to 
wipe out that stigma. Neither Thiers 
nor any other member of the opposi- 
tion can for an instant be supposed 
not to have been able to foresee, with 
almost mathematical certainty, that 
war must be the result of their attacks. 
And even if they flattered themselves 
that these incessant, venomous, tanta- 
lizing recriminations would overturn 
the Emperor (for this was, of course, 
the leading motive), because Germany 
had been allowed to work out her mis- 
sion, the Government which succeeded 
would of necessity have been forced 
also to adopt a war programme. But 
the opposition leaders knew only too 
well that Napoleon would never fall 
without having first tried this last ex- 
pedient to keep power. They could 
not help to comprehend that the more 
effective their tactics, the more surely 
they drove the Government to a rup- 
ture. What they therefore desired in 


addition, though secretly (and despite 
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their theoretical love of peace and 
affectation of public morality), was, 
with some, a hope that the war would 
destroy the empire ; and, with others, 
a hatred of Prussia, and a deep-seated 
antipathy to the idea of a rival German 
nationality, All these different mo- 
tives were gratified by discrediting the 
Imperial Government with the nation, 
for not having interfered earlier in Ger- 
many, and by parading before the 
public the impending loss of national 
prestige, while they at the same time 
took care to cry peace, so as to escape 
the responsibility for the war when it 
came. It was, no doubt, for the latter 
reason that the fiercest and most bel- 
ligerent attacks on the Imperial policy 
invariably concluded with the stereo- 
typed formula: But now it is too late 
to interfere. 

In the eleventh hour, fully conscious 
of the moral responsibility which they 
had in the crisis, face to face with the 
impending struggle, dimly foreboding 
its fatal consequences, and at the very 
moment when the double - faced game, 
so long played, was on the eve of suc- 
cess, their evil conscience prompted 
the opposition leaders to wash their 
hands of the whole business. Thiers 
actually ascended the tribune to utter 
some Cassandra-like warnings against 
the war, but he must have been aware 
that no human power was then any 
longer able to avert it. He must have 
known that the war was inevitable, 
and that nothing he could say or do 
would stop the revolving wheel of des- 
tiny. No eleventh hour repentance 
on the part of Thiers can, therefore, 
wipe out, in the eyes of historical crit- 
icism, his responsibility as one of the 
prime instigators of the war. Even 
had not the entire opposition, like Jules 
Favre, made the political changes of 
1866 the basis of their attacks on the 
Emperor; even had they not all, like 
Jules Ferry, included hostility to Prus- 
sia in their electoral programme ; even 
then it would suffice that the whole op- 
position, with very few exceptions, had 
subscribed to the electoral manifesto 
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in which Sadowa was denounced as a 
second Waterloo. Indeed, Gambetta, 
Keratry, and the leading men of that 
Republic which rose spontaneously out 
of the ruins of the Second Empire, 
had not only welcomed the war with 
joy, but contributed quite as much as 
Thiers and Favre to force Napoleon 
into it. 

The effect of these incendiary ap- 
peals on the French people, especially 
the vainglorious, thoughtless Parisians, 
was exactly what might have been an- 
ticipated under the circumstances. In 
the family circle, in the schools, in the 
lecture halls, in the saéovs, in the cafés, 
in the streets, in public and in private, 
the war fever raged with equal intensi- 
ty. A few men, and among these the 
Emperor himself, did not fall into this 
belligerent mood. When some one 
spoke to him of a “ promenade to Ber- 
lin,” Napoleon intimated that it might 
not be so easy to get there. For years 
—at any rate since 1866— a war with 
Germany had been a standing tempta- 
tion, returning hourly, daily, under 
different forms; to-day in the shape 
of friendly advice, on the morrow in 
that of hostile defiance. It required 
the whole obstinacy of his cool, calcu- 
lating nature, to resist so long the 
pressure brought to bear upon him. 
He was certainly not blind to the risk 
of an encounter with such a powerful 
antagonist, and this may be easily seen 
from numerous public declarations and 
official acts. The Italian campaign of 
1859 afforded him an opportunity to 
state through the columns of the ** Mon- 
iteur™ that he favored the unity of 
Germany no less than that of the Ap- 
ennine Peninsula—a_ sentiment for 
which the opposition reproached him 
often afterward. In 1864, Napoleon 
suffered Prussia to attack Denmark 
without a protest, and this the Left and 
the anti-imperial press also bitterly re- 
sented. In the well-known circular 
of Lavalette, September 16th, 1866, he 
defended his neutral policy on the 
ground that the events of the summer 
had rather been an advantage than an 
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injury to France; that Germany had 
now a smaller population than she had 
under the old Federal union ; and that 
Napoleon I. had also approved of large 
political agglomerations. This state 
paper was, of course, a justification of 
that non- intervention for which the 
opposition so incessantly and furiously 
assailed him, but it shows, nevertheless, 
how earnest he was in resisting the 
pressure which triea to drive him into 
meddling with the domestic concerns 
of Germany. 

What the state of the public feeling 
was already in 1866, may be inferred 
from the significant circumstance that 
Rouher himself deemed it necessary 
to counsel peace. ‘The country,” 
says the Minister, ‘‘ hesitates between 
the desire to have peace and the hope 
of territorial aggrandisement by war.” 
The speech from the throne ( Novem- 
ber 18th, 1867,) declared solemnly that 
the true policy of France was to acqui- 
esce in the national aspirations of 
Germany. The words which the 
Emperor employs are, “We must 
frankly accept (¢/ faut accepter fran- 
chement) the changes which have 
taken place on the other side of the 
Rhine, declare that as long as our dig- 
nity and interests are not menaced, we 
will not interfere with the changes 
which occur in accordance with the 
wishes of those populations.’ This 
saving clause recurs very often; but in 
view of a jealous public opinion, none 
can find fault with a politician, a mas- 
ter of intrigue, for having appended 
such a proviso for future contingencies. 
And how cautiously Napoleon felt his 
way in the Luxembourg embroglio! 
Rouher, it will be remembered, conde- 
scended even to the unblushing false- 
hood of telling the Chamber that the 
initiative for the acquisition of the 
Grand duchy had come from Holland, 
that France had simply followed (gz 
an’ ont que suivé ) — a statement which 
elicited an angry disclaimer on the part 
of the Dutch Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Nothing could have been more 
tender and considerate than the man- 
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ner in which Napoleon then treated 
Prussia. The Marquis of Moustier, at 
that time in charge of the portfolio, clo- 
quently implored the Chamber not to 
press him too closely, because the well- 
founded sensitiveness of Prussia about 
Luxembourg should be respected. For 
this reason Europe was appealed to, 
the London Conference arranged, and 
Prussia coaxed into a compromise. 
“We thought,” says the principal 
French despatch on the subject, “ that 
the Berlin Cabinet, by accepting in a 
friendly spirit the union of the Grand 
Duchy with France, would consent to 
an act of lofty courtesy, and accord us 
with pleasure a moral and material'sat- 
isfaction, from wh\ch the peace of the 
world would derive new guarantees.” 
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When this despatch was framed at 
the Tuileries, the ex - Emperor was still 
faithful to his pacific views, feared a 
war with Germany, and possessed an 
able coadjutor in Rouher. The tide 
turned with the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture, when the evil seeds sown by the 
attacks of the opposition bore their 
legitimate fruits, and left the Second 
Empire no alternative but to fight. 

Herewith we rest our case, leaving 
the reader to decide whether the evi- 
dence adduced redeems our promise to 
prove that the moral responsibility for 
the War of 1870-71 is no more to be 
attributed to Louis Napoleon, than the 
strategical and tactical blunders com- 
mitted in the field. 

W. P Morras. 


SOME CALIFORNIA SAVAGES. — II. 


of gambling with little sticks or 
bones rolled up in pellets of grass, 


Be pe Indians have a way 


which is rather interesting. I had an 
excellent opportunity of witnessing a 
great game of it among the Gualalas, 
and a description of the game, with 
certain unimportant variations, would 
answer for nearly all the tribes of the 
State, as they were before they became 
acquainted with that pernicious indi- 
vidual, Mr. High Low. 

After playing at Indian tennis all the 
afternoon, they assembled in the even- 
ing in a large frame house of one 
room, made by themselves with tole- 
rable skill, and squatted on the ground 
around a fire, which it was the child- 
ren’s task constantly to replenish with 
billets and shavings, for the illumina- 
tion of the proceedings. There were 
about forty— men, women, and young- 
sters,— the remnant of the tribe. They 
first divided off in two equal parties, 
and then proceeded to make up the 
grand sweepstake. One Indian would 
lay down a half dollar, and another 


of the opposite section would cover 
the same. Another would deposit a 
blanket or a pair of trousers, and one 
of the other side would match it with 
an article agreed to be of equal value. 
A squaw would contribute a dress or a 
chemise or a string of beads, which 
would be covered as above; and soon 
until they deemed the stake large 
enough to be worth their while. They 
were a good while in making it up, for 
there were several disputes as to wheth- 
er or not a certain article offered was 
equal in value to the one against which 
it was to be matched. “The stake con- 
sisted of eight dollars in silver coin, a 
large hatful of strings of beads, and an 
immense heap of clothing and blan- 
kets, some of them new and very good; 
and it was worth at least one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

They gamble with four cylinders of 
bone about two inches long, two of 
which are plain and two marked with 
rings and strings tied around the mid- 
dle. The game is conducted by four 
old and experienced men, frequently 
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grayheads, two for each party, squat- 
ting on their knees on opposite sides 
of the fire. They have before them a 
quantity of fine dry grass, and they 
roll up each piece of bone in a little 
ball, with their hands in rapid and jug- 
gling motion before and behind them, 
and the opposite party presently guess 
in which hand is the marked bone. 
Generally only one guesses at a time, 
which he does with the word we (right 
hand), or ess (left hand). If he guesses 
right for both the players, they simply 
toss the bones over to him and his 
partner, and nothing is scored on eith- 
er side. If he guesses right for one 
and wrong for the other, the one for 
whom he guessed right is “ out,” but 
his partner rolls up the bones for an- 
other trial, and the guesser forfeits to 
them one of the twelve counters. If 
he guesses wrong for both, they still 
keep on, and he forfeits two counters. 
There are only twelve counters, and 
when they have all been won over to 
one side or the other, the game is end- 
ed. Each Indian or squaw then takes 
out of the stake the article which he or 
she deposited, together with that 
matched against it; so that each one 
of the winning party comes out with 
double the amount he staked. 

All this is extremely simple, but it 
took me a long time to penetrate into 
the whole mystery of it,—such a won- 
derful amount of juggleries, mummer- 
ies, manipulations, and incantations do 
the Indians encompass it with round 
about. As soon as they commence 
rolling up the bones in the hay, they 
fall to whipping their arms to and fro, 
before and behind them, swaying their 
bodies backward and forward, and 
shouting “ //a- man, ha-man, ha- 
man !" or “ Ki-yi, ki-yi, ki-yi!” or 
something similar, each chanting an 
independent refrain, but keeping per- 
fect time the while with his companion. 
Then presently they bring up their 
hands to their breasts, with elbows 
akimbo, twist their bodies as if in mor- 
tal agony, and reduce the chant to a 
mere grunt, “ Uh-uh, uh-uh, uh-uh /” 
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though they still keep perfect time with 
the twisting motion. Then they inter- 
polate divers and sundry highly super- 
fluous shouts, and roll their eyes as if 
the very deuce were in them, or a vio- 
lent attack of colonitis. 

Besides that, the old mustaches who 
are about to guess put on a wonderful 
amount of fancy flourishes. You will 
see one, with his eyes brightly shining, 
almost glaring as if he were possessed, 
slowly stretch out the hand he intends 
to guess, gradually extend his forefin- 
ger, lean far forward, and hiss out 
fiercely between his teeth “ we-e-e/" 
or, more abruptly, “Zess/"’ Some- 
times he stretches one arm out, shakes 
it violently awhile, hissing through his 
teeth, or chanting in their strange, fren- 
zied manner; then suddenly jerks it 
home as if pulling in a sturgeon, and 
shoots out the other, whereupon the 
open palms smite together in passing 
with a report almost like a pistol - shot, 
and out hisses “‘ we-e¢-e¢/" or * fess /” 

All these things are conducted with 
that fanatic frenzy, that strange, weird 
superfluity of unction, so characteristic 
of the California Indian in certain pas- 
sages of his daily life. These multi- 
plied manipulations and juggleries 
attract the stranger's attention so much 
that he forgets to notice the simple ma- 
chinery of the matter for a long time. 
After contemplating it for a full half 
hour, my mind was still in about as 
lucid a condition as it is after reading 
the following quatrain : 

** The twain that, in twining, before in the twine, 
As twines were intwisted, he now doth untwine ; 
*Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more be- 

tween, 

He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the twine."’ 
But the Indians are so accustomed to 
all this blue fire, that the circle of spec- 
tators look on with that stolid and im- 
perturbable gravity peculiar to the race; 
and no matter how deeply any onc 
may be involved in the issue, one can 
discover no indications of it in his 
countenance. This singular game was 
protracted until midnight, when we 
came away, and we learned next morn- 
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ing that it was not concluded till two 
o'clock. One thing is praiseworthy in 
these Indian gamblers, and that is, the 
good nature wiih which they accept all 
their losses. They very seldom quar- 
rel over a game, and never fight unless 
inflamed with the white man’s aca 
bishitoo ( bad water ). 

But for all kinds of gambling, both 
sexes and all ages have a positive pas- 
sion. The Gualala wife of Hopps, my 
cwerone, although mother of two little 
children, abandoned them utterly to 
her husband's care, watching the game 
until the “‘ wee sma’ hours”’ when it 
closed; and in consequence, Hopps 
had to get breakfast next morning —a 
task to which he seemed accustomed, 
and which he accepted with tranquil- 
lity. 

While sitting near these Gualalas, 
and looking at the circle of swarthy 
faces which the staggering blazes redly 
lighted up, I was not a little impressed 
with their resemblance to those calm, 
grand faces of old Egypt. Probably 
the reader will smile here, and I am 
well aware how inferior these poor 
Diggers are to the mighty race who 
builded Cheops and Karnak, and 
whose wisdom was a beacon even to 
Athenian philosophy ; but they are not 
much, if any, lower than the modern 
Fellahs who toiled in the sand of the 
Suez Canal, and who are said to retain 
the features of their great ancestors. I 
saw here the same scanty beard; the 
same full, voluptuous lips; the same 
straight noses, high and strong, with 
thick walls and dilated nares; the 
same broad cheek- bones; the same 
large and prominent eyes, in most; the 
same expression of restful and placid 
strength, that I have seen among the 
Egyptian sculptures of the Berlin Mu- 
seums and the British Museum of Lon- 
don. The differences are, that the 
Indians open their eyes more freely, 
except in extreme old age, when they 
are shrivelled and nearly burnt out by 
the smoke ; and have lower foreheads 
and more shrunken cheeks, which give 
the adult face somewhat the contour of 
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a bow-kite, with the lower point cut 
away. Being Coast Indians, the Gua- 
lalas retain their flesh longer than the 
interior tribes, and have not that ex- 
treme witheredness and simian aspect 
which make old age so unspeakably 
repulsive among the Sacramento River 
Indians. 

It cannot be denied that there was a 
certain grave and savage strength of 
nature in that midnight circle of dark 
faces, such as one would little expect to 
find among men so entirely empty of 
mental force and originality, however 
imitative they may have been. Such 
faces joined to such intellects go hard 
to demolish all physiognomy theories. 
And yet they are elevated several de- 
grees above the lowest #/veau of savage 
capacity. They reckon their beads 
“by the two hundred,” as one ex- 
plained to me, up to a thousand, the 
word for which is éushopfte (tushuh and 
opte, literally “ five two-hundred”), 
Now, the word for “ chief” is afopie, 
which seems to be composed of a/a, 
“ house,”’ and ofée, “ two hundred,” as 
if his jurisdiction had formerly been 
that number of wigwams, There 
seems to be here a relic of some former 
civilization, perhaps that of China, 
where, as we know, prevails the system 
of hundreds and hundreders. In mar- 
riage they observe strictly the Mosaic 
table of prohibited affinities, account- 
ing it “ poison,” as they say, for a per- 
son to marry a cousin or an avuncular 
relative. True, according to their own 
confession, they occasionally practiced 
infanticide in former times, but they 
appear to have sacrificed generally only 
the weaker infants. And the amount 
of dancing which they can endure for 
ten or fifteen days together, day and 
night, is astonishing, when we remem- 
ber that the manner of dance prac- 
ticed by the men is terribly hard work. 
But, like all savages, they can stand 
the fatigue of amusements much better 
than they can the steady hard grub- 
bing which gets bread and meat. Yet 
there are some of them who have the 
all-day American industry, especially 
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as herders, drivers of pack - trains, etc. 
It has been said that the highest test 
of the quality of a raee is their capac- 
ity to make war, and the condition that 
women hold among them. Now, in 
the latter regard the California Indians 
rank higher than the African races, for 
polygamy was not tolerated, even in 
the chief, in their palmiest days. A 
man might ows for slaves as many 
women as he could purchase, but he 
could have only one for his wife; and 
if he transgressed this law or custom 
he degraded himself and was despised. 
In the second place, they did not, and 
do not now, as I have abundantly seen 
for myself, reduce their females to ab- 
solute slavery, as did the Algonquin 
tribes, but divide the labor with them 
somewhat more justly. Indeed, as I 
shall show in another paper, there for- 
merly existed among nearly all tribes 
of the Pomo family a secret society of 
men, which was the exact antipode of 
Sorosis, in that it had as its object the 
keeping of women in a proper mood 
of humbleness and submission by lite- 
rally raising the devil. In this Pomo 
race, to which the Gualalas belong, the 
women anciently held so high a posi- 
tion, and went so near to overtop the 
men, that the fact gave rise to an old 
tradition among the Spaniards, that 
there existed a tribe in Mendocino 
County, wherein the women were Am- 
azons and wielded supreme authority. 
As to their warlike capacity, at present, 
alas! they have fallen very low; butit 
was not so always. There is a county 
of California, Marin, to wit, named after 
a chief whose gallant and heroic resis- 
tance to the whites, in defence of his 
native land, cost them many and many 
a bloody fight. In the archives of the 
old Jesuit Missions, written in that neat 
round chirography which is almost like 
copperplate, occurs with very suggest- 
ive frequency a mention of 4os braves 
Jndios, It is true, they did not make 
a very long fight of it after the Ameri- 
cans came into the land, not so long, 
doubtless, as the Iroquois or the Apa- 
ches would have made. And there 
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was reason. Never in all history was 
arace so populous swept away with 
such swift and terrible extermination, 
or appalled into utter and unresisting 
silence forever and forever, as were the 
California Indians by the frightful 
massacres incited by the unrecking and 
undiscriminating rapacity of the gold- 
hunters. It isa wonder that any of 
them yet exist on earth. Let a savage 
even complain that they muddied the 
water so he could no longer see to spear 
the salmon on which he depended for 
bare subsistence, and he was shot down 
in his tracks. Often have I heard old 
pioneers relate, and that sometimes 
with laughter, how, even when the In- 
dians had submitted and were in pro- 
found peace, during some of their 
hunting excursions they themselves had 
shot, and seen others shoot, down an 
Indian ora squaw at sight, as they 
would a deer or a grizzly. 

But [have been run away with by 
these general remarks, to the abandon- 
ment of the train of particulars which 
I was following. 

Something was said of their indo- 
lence in regard to any steadfast and 
useful industry. It is a curious fact 
that there is no word for “ lazy” in 
their language, and they have borrow- 
ed one from the Spanish. Some qual- 
ities are known by themselves, and 
some only by their opposites ; hence, 
as the Indian knew nothing of indus- 
try, he also knew nothing of laziness. 

The former existence of infanticide 
among this and several other related 
tribes, according to their own admis- 
sion, may probably be accepted as one 
evidence of a populousness which is 
attested by other signs, that crime hav- 
ing been caused by over - population, 
just as in China to-day. And these 
Indians appear to have taken better 
care of their health than did the Al- 
gonquin nations, which partially ac- 
counts for their populousness. Though 
they had all the unspeakable fooleries, 
the incantations, and the mummeries 
practiced by the Eastern Indians in 
case of sickness, yet they made plenti- 
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ful use of sanative herbs, and — which 
was better than all else— looked largely 
to prevention rather than cure. In 
their native state both sexes bathed 
the entire person every morning in 
cold water, besides which they had 
their air-tight sudatories, or sweat - 
houses, wherein they took periodical 
heats, followed by a run and a plunge- 
bath in the river or ocean. They used 
this latter proceeding even on babies 
that could not run, and had to be car- 
ried, dripping with perspiration, and 
heaved into the river—a course of 
treatment that would destroy civilized 
infants outright. Hence, you shall see 
them, on some of their great anniver- 
sary occasions, dance until they are in 
a perfect reek of perspiration, then 
come forth and fling themselves nearly 
naked on the ground and lie there un- 
til they cool off, which would insure a 
white man the rheumatism. But they 
do it with impunity. Then again, some 
tribes practiced what might be called a 
species of the Swedish movement cure, 
whereby, placing the invalid inside of 
a circle, they danced around him mer- 
rily, with glad shouts and singing, un- 
til they worked themselves into that 
frenzy for which their natures have 
such an immense capacity, the patient 
also feeling its influence the while, 
when they would suddenly swoop down 
upon him, bear him away around the 
circle, steadying. and supporting him, 
whooping and chanting, until he yield- 
ed irresisting to the transports of the 
moment, and found himself capering 
around the circle in spite of himself. 
Then they observe another thing which 
is probably conducive to health, at least 
in all the central and southern portions 
of the State. They sleep perfectly 
naked, even when they have become 
sufficiently civilized to dress entirely in 
the American garb. I was first made 
aware of this fact by an amusing cir- 
cumstance that happened in Potter 
Valley. Near the farmhouse wherein I 
slept there was a rancheria, and in the 
night some swine conceived an alarm 
about something or other, and made a 
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lively run through the wigwam, and 
they and the inmates came shooting 
out together from the opposite hole — 
first an Indian, then a pig. They as- 
sert that it is healthier to lay off at 
evening all the clothing worn during 
the daytime. Husband and wife do 
not sleep apart, as among some tribes 
of the Atlantic Indians, but cosily to- 
gether under one blanket. Then again, 
many of them burn up their wigwams 
in the fall, to destroy the vermin; so 
that, together with their summer 
booths — mere roofs of brushwood, 
which suffice during the rainless sea- 
son — they have two changes a year. 

The chiefship of the Gualalas is he- 
reditary, though his authority is merely 
nominal and advisory, and in the pres- 
ent times, at least, their social system 
is patriarchal. But, as on Russian 
River, the remnant of them is so 
shrunk and narrowed down that it 
seems to sadden them, and they dwell 
all in one wigwam together for the 
comforting of their souls, though some 
who thus abide in common are nowise 
related. 

In the great autumal games, which 
continue a matter of two weeks, or as 
long as the provisions they have brought 
hold out, they amuse themselves with 
divers entertainments. One of them 
is the Devil Dance, which is gotten up 
to terrify the women and children, like 
the Hadberfeldirciben of the Bavarian 
peasants. In the midst of the ordina- 
ry dances there comes rushing upon 
the scene an ugly apparition in the 
shape of a man, wearing a feather 
mantle on his back, reaching from the 
armpits down to the mid - thighs, 
zebra - painted on his breast and legs 
with black stripes, a bear - skin shako 
on his head, and his arms stretched 
out at full length along a staff passing 
behind his neck. Accoutred in this 
harlequin rig, he dashes at the squaws, 
capering, dancing, whooping; and 
they and the children flee for life, 
keeping several hundred yards between 
him and themselves. If they are so 
unfortunate as to touch even his stick, 
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all their children will perish out of 
hand. . The object of this piece of gra- 
tuitous foolery seems to be, as among 
most of the Pomo tribes, merely to ex- 
hibit to the squaws the power of their 
lords over the infernal regions and 
their denizens, and thereby remind 
them forcibly of the necessity of obe- 
dience. 

Even these children of Nature had, 
as Dean Swift growls, “the scurvy 
custom of taking tobacco.” A wild 
species of the weed is found growing 
in the moist alluvium near Gualala 
Creek, which they formerly used as the 
Adlantic Indians did Ainnikinic. I saw 
a specimen of the primitive pipe where- 
in they smoked it, and it was a curious 
utensil. It never occurred to the In- 
dians to make the bowl and stem of 
different pieces, so the pipe was fash- 
ioned of one piece of wood, perfectly 
straight, the bowl being simply an en- 
largement of the stem. In order to 
use it, the smoker must either have in- 
clined his head back at a great angle, 
or lain flat on his back, with the pipe 


sticking up perpendicular. 


THE SANELS. 


The Sanels (accent on the ultimate) 
live in Russian River Valley, near the 
little village called after them. They 
construct immense dome-shaped lodges 
of willow poles an inch or two thick, 
woven in square lattice - work, securely 
lashed and thatched. In each one of 
these live several families, sometimes 
twenty or thirty persons, including all 
who are blood relations. Each wig- 
wam, therefore, is a fucb/o, a law unto 
itself; and yet these lodges are group- 
ed in villages, some of which formerly 
contained hundreds of inhabitants. 
The old Indian town of Sanel shows 
by its ruins that it was, on an average, 
eight blocks front on the river and 
twenty deep, each block being one of 
these huge wigwams. It must have 
contained fifteen hundred or more in- 
habitants; and even in 1847, as a pio- 
neer informed me, it still numbered 
between three and four hundred souls 
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—another proof of the former dense 
population of California, for the valley 
here is less than a mile wide, and no 
American town can ever spring up 
here and attain that census. During 
the dry season they abandon these 
huge hot wigwams entirely, as all 
tribes do except the wooden - builders 
on the Klamath, and live in booths 
close by the river-side, in the cool 
shadows of the willows, where they 
can almost dip up the salmon trout 
and the skeggers as they lie on their 
leafy couches. Here, in the damp silt, 
on little spots alloted to them by the 
whites, they have now-a-days patches 
of maize, with a few beans, squashes, 
melons, etc., where they can sling wa- 
ter over them from the shrunk river 
with their hands or baskets, if need is 
of irrigation. Like the farmer's boy, 
who has a patch of melons where the 
straw stack was last year, they let the 
weeds grow to a very damaging extent, 
unless their white patrons lend them 
horses and ploughs, and frequently 
admonish them of their duties. When 
the braves neglect the crop, the squaws 
will go and’sit down on the ground by 
each hill, dig up the earth deep with 
their fingers, and rub it all up fine as 
an ash - heap, so that, though the ex- 
tent of ground they can thus cultivate 
is quite limited, they get liberal yields 
from it. But, like little children, they 
generally eat the melons prematurely, 
and the squashes unwholesomely green, 
the same being roasted whole. 
According to the Sanels, the sun 
and moon are active, petent, and ma- 
lignant spirits, the same as the innu- 
merable other devils in whom they 
believe. Hence, if one has the head- 
ache or sunstroke, he thinks he is tor- 
mented by one or the other of these 
evil luminaries — sun- poisoned or 
moon - poisoned. As a means of re- 
lief he sometimes thumps his head 
unmercifully, causing his nose to bleed. 
They torture their bodies, too, not only 
for themselves, but also for their friends, 
when afflicted with disease. They be- 
lieve that, by lacerating themselves, 
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they help to placate the wrath of the 
evil one, and thereby alleviate the dis- 
tress of their relatives. 

The dead are always burned, even to 
this day, though many other tribes 
have been persuaded by the whites to 
abandon the custom for the most part. 
Mr. Willard described to me a scene of 
incremation that he once witnessed, 
which was frightful for its exhibitions 
of fanatic frenzy and infatuation. The 
corpse was that of a wealthy chieftain, 
and as he lay upon the funeral pyre, 
they placed in his mouth two gold 
twenties (szc), and other smaller coins 
in his ears and hands, and on his 
breast, etc., besides all his finery, his 
feather mantles, plumes, clothing, bows 
and arrows, etc., to the value of five 
hundred dollars, as estimated by Amer- 
ican eye-witnesses. When the torch 
was applied, they commenced a mourn- 
ful ululation, chanting and dancing 
about him, gradually working them- 
selves into a wild and ecstatic raving, 
which seemed almost a demoniacal 


possession, leaping, howling, lacerating 


their flesh. These Indians, usually so 
quiet, so timid, and so lymphatic, be- 
came like the wildest maniacs. ‘Their 
religous devotion prevailed over all 
other considerations. One young In- 
dian stripped off a broadcloth coat, 
quite new and fine, and ran, franti- 
cally yelling, and cast it upon the blaz- 
ing pile. Another rushed up and was 
about to throw upon it a valuable pair 
of California blankets, when an Amer- 
ican spectator snatched him back, and 
offered him the full value of the blan- 
kets, jingling the glittering gold before 
his eyes, which shone almost like the 
fire to which he was running; but the 
frenzied savage, else so tame in his 
soul and so overweeningly avaricious, 
dashed the tempter aside with a yell 
of contempt and execration, and hurled 
his offering into the flames. Squaws, 
even more frenzied, wildly flung upon 
the pyre their dearest ornaments, their 
gaudiest colored dresses, their strings 
of many - colored shells, gathered and 
polished through years. Screaming, 
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wailing, tearing their hair, beating 
their breasts, in their mad and insen- 
sate infatuation, some of them would 
have cast themselves bodily into the 
flaming ruins, and perished with the 
chief, had they not been restrained by 
their companions. Then the swift, 
bright flames, with their hot tongues, 
licked this ‘cold obstruction” into 
chemic change; and the once “ de- 
lighted spirit” of the savage was borne 
up — 

* To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world.” 

It seems almost as if the savage 
shared in Shakespeare's shudder at the 
thought of rotting in the dismal grave, 
for it is the one dearest passion of his 
superstition to think of the soul of his 
departed friend set free and purified by 
the swift purging test of the flames; 
not dragged down to be clogged and 
bound in the mouldering body, but 
borne up in the soft, warm chariots of 
the smoke toward the beautiful sun, to 
bask in his warmth and light, and then 
fly away to the Happy Western Land. 
What wonder if the Indian shrinks 
with unspeakable horror from the 
thought of durying his friend's soul? 
of pressing and ramming down with 
pitiless clods that inner something 
which once took such delight in the 
sweet light of the sun? What wonder 
if it takes years to persuade him to do 
otherwise, and follow our custom? 
What wonder if, even then, he does it 
with sad fears and misgivings? Why 
not let him keep his custom? In the 
gorgeous landscapes and balmy cli- 
mate of California and India, increma- 
tion is as natural to the savage as it is 
to him to love the beauty of the sun. 
Let the vile Esquimaux and the frozen 
Siberian bury their dead if they will; 
it matters little ; the earth is the same 
above as below; or to them the bosom 
of the earth may seem even the better : 
but in California, do not blame the 
savage if he recoils at the thought of 
going underground! This soft, pale 
halo of the lilac hills, and this peerless 
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color-glory of the rising and the set- 
ting sun, is felt by the savage, eveh if 
he cannot analyze it; oh, let him con- 
sole himself if he will, with the belief 
that his lost friend enjoys it still! He 
believes the fire necessary for the libe- 
ration of the soul, that it may hover 
ever just above this beautiful world, 
now flitting and dipping like the swal- 
low, in the cool, green billow-tops of 
the sea; now sailing with that sun 
which the California Indian loves so 
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well; and now skimming the green 
world in spring, still beholding and 
enjoying the occupations of its friends 
who remain yet behind. But if the 
body is buried — hideous thought !— 
the soul will rot in the ground, or, as 
others believe, will take up its dismal 
abode in a grizzly bear. Incremation 
is, therefore, a supreme act of religion, 
of purification, of salvation, which it 
were a heinous impiety to the dead to 
pretermit. Stephen Powers, 
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HAD intended to visit La Force 
during the summer, but the war and 
unlooked - for circumstances compelled 
me to delay doing so till December. 
Rural France is not attractive after 
harvest is gathered, and winter is an 
especially bad season for visiting char- 
ities. Not only are the days short be- 
tween dawn and dusk, but the gardens 
are withered, the fields covered with 
snow, and the establishments look dull 
and dreary in the midst of the desola- 
tion. You are told how the inmates 
exercise themselves in summer turning 
the soil or reaping the corn, and how 
the children enjoy themselves in gar- 
den and orchard,— but you see noth- 
ing of this, for young and old betake 
themselves to workshops and schools, 
longing for the day when the cuckoo 
will again be heard in the wood, and 
the cattle rove through the meadows. 
It was about four p.m. of the 2d of 
December that our stage- coach jolted 
over the large stones that pave the 
main street of Bergerac, the nearest 
town to La Force. I was advised to 
take that route, as most likely to furnish 
me easy means of getting to M. Bost's 
Establishments. This town, which 
numbers a population of 8,000, is more 
famous for its white wine than for its 
pleasantness. In the principal inn the 
landlord told me that M. Bost was ab- 


sent in Paris, and that there was no 
way of getting to La Force till five the 
next morning. ‘ Moreover,"’ he said, 
“there is noinn there. I will give you 
a good dinner and first - rate bed, and 
to-morrow morning you can go on 
comfortably in the post-chaise.”’ 

“Is it a covered coach?" I asked, 
not without reason. 

“Well,”’ was his answer, “I think it 
is. I don't know, 1 am sure; but— 
yes —of course it is covered. It is 
winter, you see. Sans doute, Monsieur, 
sans doute, la voiture est couverte.” 

The bed was really first-rate, and in 
it I forgot my disappointment. The 
next morning the voice of a stout broad- 
shouldered ostler aroused me. “ Get 
up, Sir, it is four o'clock.” 

“Very well,” | answered; “ put 
down the candle and fetch my boots,” 

“Here are your boots. I haven't 
got a candlestick ; but dress and I will 
light you.” 

He was very patient, and as soon as 
I was ready, he led me down stairs, 
opened a door, blew out the candle, 
and I found myself in the street. 

“Where is the coach?” I asked, 
trying in vain to discover anything of 
the kind in the darkness, 

“IT am the driver,” he answered, 
“My chaise is ten minutes’ walk from 
this.” 
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His calculation was not overstated ; 
we walked through the whole of the 
town till we reached a narrow lane. It 
was blocked up by an open two-wheel- 
ed post gig, beside which an old man 
was standing, lantern in hand. 

“Is this the conveyance?” I asked, 
shivering with cold. 

“Of course it is,’ was the reply, and 
I climbed to my seat. The road in 
many spots was all but impassable, and 
conversation difficult. I managed, 
however, to ask a question now and 
then, to which I invariably received 
the answer, “ Ad, c'est un bon homme, 
Monsieur Bost — un tres bon homme!” 

We finally reached a spot where the 
road became on a sudden so steep that 
I thought we were at the bottom of a 
high wall. 

“We must get out here,” the driver 
said, jumping down. ‘This isa very 
bad place.” 

Of course I alighted, and while he 
led the horse by the bridle, I took my 
stand behind and pushed to the utmost 
of my power. At the top of the hill 
we resumed our seats, and covered 
with mud I soon found myself set down 
* at the entrance to La Force. 

Without further introduction, let me 
say that there are five Establishments 
at La Force, as follows: 


1. La Famille Evangélique. 
. Orphan girls of every age. 
. Young girls rescued from temptation. 
2. Bethesda. 
. Girls incurable of disease. 
. Girls blind. 
>. Girls who are idiots. 
. Girls who are lunatics. 
3. Lbeneser. 
. Girls who are epileptic. 
4. Siloah. 
A. Boys incurable of disease. 
t. Boys blind. 
*, Boys idiots. 
5. Bethel. 
. Boys who are epileptic. 


I began with the inspection of the 
three girls’ houses. What struck me 
at the outset was the cheerful and bright 
appearance of the buildings, whose 
white - plastered walls, reflecting the 
rays of a bright winter sun, picturesque- 
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ly contrasted with the verdure of the 
pastures round about. In point of ar- 
chitecture, they presented nothing that 
attracted attention; neither were the 
gardens which separated them from 
the public road in any way remarka- 
ble. But the inside of the houses 
showed that the builder had spared 
nothing to promote the health and 
cheerfulness of the denizens, by an 
abundant supply of air and light, both 
in the sitting - rooms and bed - rooms. 

Two ladies conduct the Famille 
Evangélique ; the one, the household, 
the other, the school. There were no 
servants, all the work being done by 
the girls themselves. There were one 
hundred and fourteen, part engaged in 
the sewing-room, part in the school. 
In both places the girls receive such 
instruction as will make them good 
servants and seamstresses. From nine 
to twelve and one to five are the hours 
devoted to teaching; from twelve to 
one and six to seven to playing. 

The family rises at six and has wor- 
ship half an hour after. The hour 
from seven to eight is given to sewing 
or knitting for the household. Break- 
fast, which is at eight, consists of bread 
and broth, or bread apd milk; lunch, 
at twelve, of a piece of bread; and 
dinner, at five, of potatoes and vegeta- 
bles, and, three times a week, of meat. 
The girls are taught to make purchases 
for the Establishment at the market 
and the shops. They go out, two and 
two, under the direction of an adult 
able to teach them. Connected with 
the premises are the barns, with their 
live stock, the poultry yards, dairy, 
bakery, butchery, and cheese presses, 
that such girls as are destined to be 
farm servants may be thoroughly famil- 
iar with their work. The house itself 
is a proof that the girls learn to do 
their work well. From cellar and base- 
ment up to the bedchambers, every- 
thing was in perfect order. I never 
witnessed more untidiness in human 
dwellings than in the country places of 
Southern France; but the houses of 
La Force were as clean and neai as 
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Dutch cottages. The three large dor- 
mitories, as well as the infirmary, left 
nothing to be desired in this respect. 

The dress of the girls is clean and 
becoming, and simple as possible — a 
white cap, a black pelerine, and a cot- 
ton gown ; if there is anything remind- 
ing one of a uniform, it is merely acci- 
dental. 

The Famille Evangéligue is not a 
penitentiary nor a magdaline. It is 
true the inmates have been rescued 
from poverty and probable shame, but 
neither their coming nor their stay is 
compulsory. ‘To those who show ca- 
pacity, a higher training is given, pre- 
paring them to be teachers and gover- 
nesses. 

It was not the Famille Evangeélique, 
interesting as it is, that I came to La 
Force to see, but Bethesda rather, with 
its incurables. I found this house 
crowded with girls whose aspect excited 
feelings of the deepest compassion. 
There were ninety-cight of various 
ages, from five years to twenty. Fifty- 
two were idiots, the rest suffering from 
incurable complaints. The directress 
was engaged in the affecting task of 
trying to keep a sort of school among 
these imbeciles. The hours from nine 
till twelve and two till five are set apart 
in winter for this work; in summer, 
garden work takes its place. In an- 
other room, a teacher was instructing 
half a dozen idiot girls in sewing ; and 
ina third, a dozen girls, incurables, 
were grouped around a harmonium, 
trying to catch the tune that was being 
played. In each of the rooms was the 
same touching sight, of a continuous 
and apparently hopeless struggle of 
charity, to untwist the strings of imbe- 
cility with which the minds of these 
poor creatures are tied down. I donot 
believe that there is a place in the 
world where the patience and perse- 
verance of love is put to a stronger 
test than in a school of idiots. It re- 


quires a considerable amount of pa- 
tience to teach an ordinary child the 
letters of the alphabet in a fortnight ; 
but what must that be which is needed 
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to teach a child who can hardly master 
a letter in two months? Fancy sitting 
beside a child of ten years with no oth- 
er object during a whole hour than to 
make it pronounce and write the letter 
VY, and when through the hour to find 
the figure the child scribbles at last re- 
sembling an O no more than a pair of 
tongs resembles anegg! Or imagine 
yourself engaged for another hour in 
trying to teach a girl of twelve to shift 
a little piece of wood from the left to 
the right side of another piece, and at 
the close of the hour, during which you 
have corrected her a couple of hundred 
times, find that she fancies she is doing 
exactly what you want her to do by 
laying one piece across the other! In- 
deed, such work would, in the long 
run, make you an idiot also, if duty 
did not continually refresh your con- 
sciousness of being engaged in a most 
useful labor. 

In the instruction of these idiots, M. 
Bost has his own theory, the practical 
working of which can be satisfactorily 
tested only after a considerable period 
of years. He endeavors to revive the 
intellect through the heart, and the 
heart through the love of God. The 
heart, he argues, has its reasonings, 
which reason itself cannot always un- 
derstand. “I will not gainsay,” he 
writes in one of his reports, “‘ that some 
idiots seem to be completely destitute 
of intellect. But does man's mental 
life consist solely in his intellect? Has 
not the heart its intellect also? We 
have obtained certainty that the idiot 
is conscious of his existence as a being 
and that he perceives himself in rela- 
tion to the world which surrounds him. 
We allow that he stands on the lowest 
step of the social ladder — that he often 
appears to be less intelligent than the 
brute. But has God given us the ex- 
planation of the mystery that hangs 
over a being whom He created after 
His image ? Who can tell whether the 
idiot is not conscious of his inferior 
condition, and whether he does not feel 
that he is misunderstood? The idiot 
and the brute have for a long time 
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been regarded as the same. He is 
banished from the home circle; the 
food prepared for the beasts supplies 
his cravings; he is the pariah of the 
streets ; beset by the thoughtless, scarce- 
ly clothed, hooted at in the market - 
place, and .covered with mud and 
wounds, he is ill - treated as no beast is. 
‘He is only an idiot,’ people say; ‘ he 
feels nothing.’ Eternity will bring to 
light the martyrs made by cruelty.” 
The result shows one thing at least: 
the utter idiot can be taught some- 
thing. Children at Bethesda, whose 
faces bear evidence of thought, and 
who, in an imperfect way, are able to 
understand and reply to a question, 
entered the place apparently hopelessly 
brutish. They remember kindnesses ; 


long before they ¢aught the idea of 
standing erect, of making a bow, or of 
washing their hands, they gave evi- 
dence of being grateful for a benefit. 
When all entrances to the mind are 
locked, the heart opens first ; it may be 
that it developes faster as the mind 


lags behind. . 

One day, for example, a girl, deaf, 
dumb, and blind, paralytic and epilep- 
tic, was brought to Bethesda, It re- 
quired nerve to look upon the con- 
tracted limbs, repulsive face, and 
contorted features of the poor creature. 
She was committed to the charge of an 
idiot girl of fifteen. The latter guarded 
the wretched creature, fed it, nursed it, 
and stood by its deathbed to adminis- 
ter the last solace of love. Such was 
the indefatigable care, and even intel- 
ligent thoughtfulness, with which she 
tended her helpless charge, that the 
Matron said, ‘‘ When I lie on my death- 
bed, I shall count it a blessing to have 
such a friend.” 

“The same children,” said the Ma- 
tron, “ who do not know whether one 
and one make two or three, whether a 
shoe is for the foot or head, and who, 
if permitted, would walk on all fours, 
may yet be heard ejaculating, ‘ J/on 
Dieu! Prends pitié de moi! F'en at 
bien besoin !*” 

/beneser, the third building, con- 
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tained twelve girls, seven of whom 
were epileptic and five insane. They 
were engaged in sewing. Of course 
there could be no such thing as a 
school. They were kept constantly 
busy sewing, walking, playing—the 
teacher having, of course, to be con- 
stantly on the alert. So also of St/oé 
and Bethel, There is not room here 
to enter into a detailed account of the 
way in which M. Bost treats incurable 
diseases. So far as one could judge, 
the principles which underlie his treat 
ment are recommended by commop 
sense. ‘The best physician,” he 
writes, ‘‘is nature. Everything that 
art can contrive in cities—medical 
advice, order, cleanliness, and whole- 
some food—does not answer. It is 
the country that is wanting — the pure 
air, fragrance of flowers, morning dew, 
song of birds, bubbling of brooks, rays 
of sunshine, harmony of nature —tc 
cheer hearts broken by suffering. The 
sight of rows of beds, and the sighs 
and groans of their occupants, defeat 
every effort to heai diseases that are 
called incurable. The true place for 
an hospital for the scrofulous, con- 
sumptive, epileptic, idiotic and insane 
is in the country, where there is work 
in the garden, amusement in the 
stables, employment in the field, leis- 
ure in the woods, and where no hour 
to the patient is without its cheerful 
duty.” 

La Force is a Protestant institution. 
It cares for French Protestants only. 
It owes its origin and prosperity to 
English philanthropy.  Bickersteth, 
Miss Murray, Mackenzie and Guinness 
were among its founders. At the pres- 
ent moment, there is scarcely in the 
three kingdoms a friend of Christian 
missions to whom La Force is not as 
well known as are George Miiller’s 
orphan asylums at Bristol. The place 
is in the Department of Dordogne. 
In 1845, the Protestants residing there, 
who form by far the minority of the 
population, seceded from the Protest- 
ant National Church of France. The 
people were fortunate enough to engage 
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M. John Bost to be their pastor. Being 
aman animated by a large hearted 
spirit and unflagging energy, notwith- 
standing the narrow form of his relig- 
ious faith, he has succeeded without 
pecuniary means or extraordinary tal- 
ents, among an ignorant peasantry, in 
building up one of the most remarkable 
eleemosynary institutions in the world. 
After La Famille Evangélique was in 
successful progress as an asylum for 
poor, healthy, Protestant children, M. 
Bost was struck with the number of 
idiots and incurables who came asking 
admission. What could he do? Take 
them into the house? That would be 
injurious to the other children. Send 
them away? There was no Establish- 
ment in all France to receive them. It 
was a very serious question. 

An event shortly happened, however, 
which settled the matter. It was in 
1854. A girl, who was a perfect idiot, 
stood one day in M. Bost's lobby ; the 
aspect of the creature was so sickening 
that he could not permit her to be seen 
by the children, so he resolved to keep 
her in his own house. The doctors 
declared it perfect folly ; he had better 
try to train a monkey or a dog. He 
suggested the establishment of an asy- 
lum for such creatures, but his proposal 
was met with ridicule; so he was left 
alone with the miserable girl. With 
that pertinacious decisiveness which is 
perhaps the most marked feature in his 
character, he set about trying to strike 
a few sparks of intellect out of this 
hard flint. During three months he 
felt as if dealing with a brute of the 
lowest species; all his efforts, varied 
and unwearied as they were, proved a 
total failure. Still he continued, pray- 
ing and laboring, hoping against hope. 
One evening at worship, while a hymn 
was being sung, he heard an articulate 
and harmonious tone proceed from the 
girl’s mouth ; she had evidently tried 
to put her voice in accord with the 
sounds. This was a gladdening ray 
of light. Being himself an accom- 
plished musician, he at once applied 
his talent for the benefit of his unhap- 


py pupil. Under the influence of 
sounds from the piano, it was most af- 
fecting to see how gradually, first with 
painful struggles, then with growing 
ease, the mind of the child emerged 
from the dark deep in which it had 
been confined. By little and little the 
idiot succeeded in uttering articulate 
sounds, then in uniting them into syl- 
lables, and finally into words. At the 
same time her health improved visibly, 
her nervous system became less irrita- 
ble, and her face assumed more and 
more a rational expression. he be- 
gan to show joy and surprise when 
receiving anything she liked; tokens 
of gratitude followed; then ties of af- 
fection drew her towards those she be- 
gan to love. In short, after the lapse 
of two years, the idiot had disappeared 
to make room fora child only a few 
months behind her age in knowledge. 
At the present moment, that young 
person who is teaching a class of idiot 
girls to knit, and who speaks, sings, 
and acts without calling attention from 
any stranger, is the identical idiot child 
whose very looks eighteen years ago 
made one's gorge rise. 

This marvellous result was a perfect 
victory over the obstinacy of the doc- 
tors; it was at the same time an an- 
swer to the question as to whether an 
asylum should be built. One hundred 
thousand francs were needed. M. 
Bost took his staff and travelled 
through France and Great Britain, 
knocking at the doors of Christian 
friends for aid. He was responded to 
most liberally, and returned home with 
the money. 

No sooner was it known that there 
was an establishment for idiot girls at 
La Force, than idiot boys began to 
clamor for admission. The answer 
was a positive negative. ‘ What,” 
asked an incurable cripple, “ is M. Bost 
of opinion that a boy does not deserve 
as much compassion as a girl?"’ “ But 
could you not appropriate one room in 
Bethesda to boys?” “No, I cannot.” 
The numerous applications bewildered 
him, and shortly he would give no 
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answer at all. His only way was to 
barricade himself behind a profound 
silence. But the matter weighed heav- 
ily on his heart, and a voice asking, 
“ As in Christ there is neither male nor 
female, is it not so in misery?” dis- 
turbed his sleep. One day he was at 
market. A miserable boy attracted his 
attention; his aspect was pitiable — 
lame in arms and legs, blind, and his 
head shaking in convulsive jerks. 

“This isa Protestant boy,” said a 
friend ; ‘he has no home, and will be 
used for begging.” 

M. Bost could resist no longer; he 
took him to his own house. Soon 
others came; there were three— five 
—eight. The good man's table had 
realized Christ's feast, where the maim- 
ed, lame, and blind were gueSts. He 
determined to establish Si/oé, there 
was no other way. So, having counted 
the cost, staff in hand he made anoth- 
er journey, and through France and 
England asked alms. He was again 
successful, and an establishment was 


provided for idiot and incurable boys, 
now containing eighty - five pupils. 
It happened one day that a carriage 


stopped at Si/oé. A gentleman had 
brought his epileptic son. ‘It is only 
three days,” he said to M. Bost, * since 
I heard of your place. Take my boy. 
Money is no object.” 

“But I cannot. He is epileptic, you 
say; I have no place for epileptic 
boys.” r 

The conversation which ensued was 
very touching. The poor father took 
both the pastor's hands and besought 
him to have mercy on his boy. Fora 
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moment feeling got the better, but com- 
mon sense came to the rescue and told 
the good man he was about to commit 
a folly. Father and son both left ; but 
the carriage suddenly stopped, and the 
former, jumping out, entreated again, 
in a manner of deepest feeling, that M. 
Bost would yield ; he continued inexo- 
rable, however, and they parted. No 
sooner had the carriage disappeared 
than the good man found himself re- 
peating the gospel narrative: “I have 
brought him to thy disciples, and they 
cauld not cure him.”” And I, he thought, 
have not tried. This instance, togeth- 
er with similar requests from all over 
France, at last snapped the cords of 
M. Bost’s resistance. His non fossu- 
wius was less stubborn than when it 
comes from the Vatican. 

So M. Bost resolved to build a home 
for epileptic boys. The Bethel, now 
containing seventy-three epileptic boys, 
was founded. He was already in debt. 
His books showed a deficit of 38,000 
francs; the new asylum would require 
75,000 more. Again he took the pil- 
grim’s garb, resumed his travels, and 
within four months wrote, ‘‘ The mon- 
ey is obtained ; our debt is cancelled ; 
both rich and poor have helped ; thanks 
be to God.” 

La Force is worth even a winter's 
journey ; but if the American traveller 
would see how a good man, whose only 
fault is that his faith is greater than his 
means, has succeeded in a charity that 
has norival, let him take the Paris train 
for Bergerac any summer day, and 
spend a few hours with the idiots, in- 
sane, and paralytics of La Force. 

N. S. Dodge. 
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ANON City lies in a deep chasm 
C in the Blue Mountains of Oregon, 
walled in on every side, accessible only 
by a steeply - slanting road, the gravel 
and dust of which are rarely stirred, 
save when, every Wednesday, the week- 
ly mail-wagon scrapes down it with 
Tocked wheels. The town is very small 
now, but it clings steadfastly to its pre- 
tentious name. To the oldest inhabi- 
tant, the man who has been here since 
the palmy days of ‘Sixty - two, it recalls 
the time when buildings swarmed up 
every hillside, when sunrise was the 
signal for the turning on of innumera- 
ble sluices, and the rocking of count- 
less cradles, not of the domestic kind. 
Society in Cafion City has never been 
remarkable for its decorum. There 
are few women here, and fewer wives. 
In those old days, the town might well 
be called a city. It was the richest 
mining camp in Oregon. When the 
first prospectors reached its site, the 
stream on which it now stands wound 
through a mere rift in the trap-rock 
and gravel. Now, the rift is a valley. 
Thousands of tons of earth have been 
washed out of it and down the creek. 
Ditches, which count their length by 
miles instead of by feet, wind around 
the mountain -sides and bring their 
intercepted streams to this one spot. 
Yet all this is a memento of the past. 
The thousands of men who flocked 
here have long since gone. The city 
has been burned to the ground three 
times. Each fire has resulted in a 
narrowing of limits, until now it con- 
sists of a very few score of buildings, 
huddled together at the bottom of the 
cafion. Why it consists of anything, 
it would be hard to say. Its stores are 
apparently patronized only by the few 
Indians who occasionally descend into 
the town and skulk through its streets 
with a sublime indifference to the curi- 
ous comments of the motley crowds 
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that always surround the bar - rooms. 
There are evidently too many saloons 
for the population, and to support them 
all entails a heavy tax on the honest 
miner who has a laudable resolve to 
protect home institutions. There is 
but one faro bank, and its “ lay - out” 
is of the most ancient and faded des- 
cription. Its bets (and there can be no 
surer sign of the decadence of a min- 
ing camp than this) are but * four bits.”” 
Half - dollars have taken the places of 
the double - eagles that once shone on 
the green cloth. The mines from which 
the gold came are long since deserted. 
In the gulch above the town a few 
score of Chinamen are gathering from 
abandoned diggings refuse riches ; and 
a few white men, bound to the place 
by hope, or more often necessity, still 
dig and delve for buried treasure in the 
wilderness of piled gravel and rotting 
wheels and sluiceways and rusting 
shovels and picks, which makes the 
desolation more desolate by speaking 
mutely of the crowds of men who in 
bygone times worked here and here 
won success. 

Frank Hewlett was one of the few 
men left stranded here by the great 
tide of busy humanity which had 
flowed into this cleft in the rock, wash- 
ed out its golden treasure, and then 
ebbed quickly away. He was a reso- 
lute man. The square, clean-cut jaw 
and compressed lips showed that ; and 
yet the face was not without a certain 
wistful tenderness. The yearning look 
in the eyes well-nigh flatly contradicted 
the expression of the stern, almost cruel 
mouth. Evidently a man with a set- 
tled aim ; something worth striving for; 
someting that would make or mar his 
life. Whatever the aim was, it had 
kept him here when his comrades left. 
To be sure, he had come late; the 
cream of the deposit had been gath- 
ered before he reached Cafion City; 
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but his claim was a paying one, and 
he had stayed. To the average inhab- 
itant he was a hopeless puzzle. Here 
was a man who, generous to a fault, 
lived on the merest pittance himself, 
and in that city of license, never drank 
or gambled, and scarcely ever swore. 
Never swore, the average inhabitant 
would have said, had he not remem- 
bered the day when Hewlett, coming 
down the hill, met “‘ Uncle Johnny ” 
amusing himself by dragging by his 
pigtail a luckless Chinaman yclept 
Hap-hee. Used as it was to profani- 
ty, Cafion City shrank from the terrible 
volley of curses under which Uncle 
Johnny fairly wilted. The effect upon 
that aged reprobate was so great, in 
fact, that for a moment he released his 
victim. Hap -hee fled éstanter. His 
oppressor’s pursuit was stopped by a 
collision with Hewlett's fist, which sent 
him tumbling heels over head down 
the hillside. Cafion City told the story 
with glee, and with inherent justice 
never failed. to add that since that day 
not a Chinaman had been killed, and 
scarcely one molested. But who Hew- 
lett was, where he came from, what he 
did with his money,—these were un- 
answerable questions. He never re- 
ceived a letter; but every two weeks 
he wrote one, a light one, to “ Miss 
Nelly Hewlett, No. — Rush street, Chi- 
cago.” It was the general belief that 
he was supporting his sister there ; but 
when an acquaintance, acting on this 
idea, tried to get more information 
from Hewlett himself, he failed igno- 
miniously ; while the gossiping post- 
master, after a few minutes conversa- 
tion with the irate letter-writer, eagerly 
promised never again to exhibit to 
popular wonder the inscription on his 
envelopes. Despite his seclusion, how- 
ever, the man was liked. When he 
chose, he was the best of company ; he 
was generous — generous even for the 
West. Then, too, he was independent. 
His defence of the oppressed Mongo- 
lian has been chronicled; and it was 
he who, pure himself above suspicion 
in his dealings with women, stood with 
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cocked revolver in the doorway of the 
wretched hut where “ Dutch Mary” 
grovelléd in sin, and swore to shoot the 
first man in the drunken crowd before 
him who lifted a finger in execution of 
their nobly virtuous resolve to burn the 
hovel and turn out the woman to die 
in the snow. 

The man sat now in his roughly - 
built cabin, writing. It was a Wednes- 
day evening in October, 1871. At nine 
o'clock the weekly mail closed. He 
wrote steadily on, page after page ; he 
had never written such a long letter 
before ; he had never begun one as he 
began this—‘“ Darling Nellie.” He 
loved her “ more than life, more than 
life,” he murmured to himself; and 
then, in lower tones, “‘ more than my 
soul."’ And she, she loved him. Seven 
long years ago he had learned that; 
but he had vowed not to bind her life 
to his, until he could claim her as his 
own, entirely his. To be able to claim 
her he had striven manfully; this was 
his aim ; something worth striving for ; 
something that would make or mar his 
life. Hard as it had been for both, he 
had made her promise not even to 
write him as long as everything went 
well. She was an orphan, and without 
money; but. kind friends had given 
her a home, and for seven long years 
everything had gone well. He wrote; 
he could not help it; his life was so 
terrible in its loneliness that without 
this he would have gone mad. He 
said to himself, “ It is necessary that I 
should write; she must know where | 
am, so as to be able to let me know if 
anything goes wrong.’ And he longed 
to have something go wrong. Mean- 
while, every other week the mail - bag 
carried away from Caiion City a letter, 
a light one, directed to ‘“ Miss Nellie 
Hewlett, No. — Rush street, Chicago.” 
But to-morrow the letter would be a 
heavy one. For weeks his hoarded 
gold had been steadily nearing the 
limit he had set himself; two days ago 
the sum was complete. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars. For two days he had 
been mentally writing, and now he 
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copied upon paper from the tablets of 
his mind. The old temptation came 
upon him to go to Chicago himself and 
see her. But no; not even now. He 
was no coward; but he shrank from 
the terrible possibilities of her answer. 
Suppose she had forgotten him ; — the 
stern lips were compressed again. Sup- 
pose she cared nothing whether he lived 
or died; what then? If life meant 
nothing, could he live? And so hope 
and fear played upon him, thrilling 
him by turns. He finished the letter : 
read it, re-read it. ‘‘ Dear Nellie: | 
love you" —that was really all; the 
rest was mere amplification of that 
great truth. Then, fearing lest he 
should be too late, he sealed it, blew 
out the flickering candle, locked the 
rough door, and hastened with steady 
steps to the store, in one corner of 
which lurked the post - office. “Is the 
mail in?" he asked. No; the mail 
had not come to time ; twelve hours 
late; expected it every minute; would 
n't he sit down and wait? there might 
be some great news; pretty hard, not 
getting any news for a week; and so 
on. No, he would not wait; the news 
would keep; and as for a letter, no- 
body wrote to him. He spoke rather 
bitterly. He was very anxious. He 
would know all soon; but not for three 
weeks yet ; it would take so long, if 
she answered at once; and she would; 
he knew that; she was too true a wo- 
man to keep him in doubt. No (again 
declining); he would not wait; he 
could see the news in the morning. So 
he mailed his letter, and went to his 
cabin. 

Dreams troubled him, and he woke 
early. He did not feel like working ; 
his task was complete ; still, when he 
came out of the hut and caught sight 
of half-a-dozen gentle heathen, hcaded 
by his whilom frofégé, Hap -hee, 
busily engaged in stealing “‘ pay - dirt ”’ 
from his diggings, he felt strongly in- 
clined to visit summary punishment 
upon them and then go to work. Just 
like those almond-eyed devils, he 
thought. No heart, no gratitude ; save 
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their life, and they will use it to rob 
you. His sense of justice began to 
assert itself. It was small wonder that 
they did so; everybody robbed them; 
he would let it go; he was through 
with it; let them get what they could. 
He sirolled down to the large saloon, 
the proprietor of which combined the 
offices of judge of liquor and of law. 
It was the best place in town to read ; 
he sat down, lit his pipe, and took up 
a paper. There seemed to be the usual 
round of news— France, Tammany, 
Grant; Grant, Tammany, France — 
that was about all. But when he turned 
to the first page, to see the “ very lat- 
est,” he started. What was this? ‘ Chi- 
cago in flames! ‘The whole city burn- 
ed!!"" It was too bad; there must be 
a great deal of moncy lost; it had 
really scared him at first — that head- 
ing about the burning of the whole city ; 
but of course it meant the business 
part; they always exaggerated now -a- 
days. Thus idly musing, he began to 
read the particulars. This was worse 
than he had thought; it was really ter- 
rible; he supposed that it was selfish, 
but of course he was glad that the des- 
truction was on the West and South 
Sides; Rush street was in the North 
Division ; it would have been too bad 
if Nellie had been driven from her 
home. He read on, read how the fire 
leaped across the river, how it spread 
with lightning-like speed, how the 
whole North Division was a mass of 
smoking ruins. And so Nellie had 
really been driven from her home; she 
must have had a great deal of worry 
andanxiety. After this they could share 
all care together. The thought made 
his face glow with delight. ‘ Why, 
Frank,” said the Judge, ** you look as 
if you were glad that Chicago had been 
burned. Good God, man, what is the 
matter?"’ He was almost staggering 
to the door ; his face was deathlike in 
its pallor. He went without a word. 
This was what was the matter: At the 
end of the three columns of despatches 
were a few lines of print, which said: 
“A number of persons are missing. 
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Many are burned to death. The names 
of these latter, as far as they can be 
ascertained, are as follows." Then 
came a dozen or more names. Third 
in the list was ‘“ Miss Nellie Hewlett, 
No. — Rush street.” 

It was not long before keen eyes 
spied out the terrible truth. Cajion 
City was moved to its depths. It pitied 
Hewlett, and swore horribly — reliev- 
ing itself in that way. By the end of 
the week, when the object of its sym- 
pathy had made no appearance what- 
ever, it decided that it was necessary 
to go and see whether he were alive or 
not. The procession formed ; it march- 
ed up the gulch. A few of the bolder 
spirits ventured to knock at the cabin 
door. No answer. He must be dead; 
starved himself very likely; they had 
better break down the door. Now no 
doubt the deceased had money ; per- 
haps he had a great deal; sihce his 
sister and he were both dead, finders 
were owners. Cafion City rallied. It 
attacked the door ; the bar broke, the 


door flew open, Cafion City rushed in. 
There was a sudden, painful silence — 
then an oath and a pistol shot — and 
Cajion City retired at full speed to its 


respective homes. They were brave 
men, but they “ did n't mean to be shot 
at by a mad, crazy lunatic,” as the 
Judge remarked. Small wonder that 
they had taken him for a lunatic! As 
the door flew open, the vanguard saw 
Hewlett, wan and wrinkled, crouching 
before his fireless hearth. As the 
crowd pressed in, he had turned with a 
fierce oath, there had been the report 
of a pistol, and they had seen no more, 
except the open bag of gold dust by 
his side. By night the bag had grown 
into a score; its estimated weight had 
quadrupled ; there was no limit to the 
madman's wealth. Public spirited cit- 
izens were of opinion that the man 
should be locked up, to keep him out 
of harm's way, and his money dis- 
tributed among the poor. The idea, 
unpopular at first, speedily gained 
ground when it was _ discovered 
that the pistol shot was accidentally 
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fired by one of the sympathizing crowd 
instead of by the object of sympathy. 
Every man in Cajon City became 
poor. The place was more poverty - 
stricken than ever before. They were 
all objects of charity in their own eyes, 
and therefore fit recipients of the gold- 
en gains of the madman. In fact, the 
amount coming to each individual 
would be so small that Uncle Johnny 
decided to collect the portions of seve- 
ral friends of his by force, and then 
decamp for Portland. To carry out 
this design, he armed himself and 
started. The cold up the gulch was so 
intense that he was obliged to return 
for a drink. When this operation had 
been repeated several times, he became 
communicative and confided his plan 
to a friend. Said friend, having a fine 
hair lariat about him, skilfully entan- 
gled Uncle Johnny therewith and pick- 
eted him a few hundred yards from the 
town. He spent the night there some- 
what uncomfortably, and decamped 
for Portland the next morning, with- 
out even his own share of the funds 
in question. 

While Cajfion City was convulsed 
with laughter at being thus rid of its 
chief incumbrance, Hewlett still lay 
unseen in his hut. It was decreed by 
the powers that were, that unless he 
appeared by Wednesday afternoon, 
forcible possession should be taken of 
himself and his effects. He was suf- 
fering the agonies of hell. His whole 
life had rested on this one hope; this 
gone, he had no point of support. The 
blow had stupefied him ; day and night 
were alike ; whatever he ate tasted like 
ashes. Could he not die? It was all 
he was waiting for, but the release did 
notcome. Well, then he would kill 
himself ; there was nothing left in this 
life, and as for the next, if there were 
any God, would he have permitted such 
things to be? He would soon know, 
atany rate. But how should his life 
end? It had been so utterly wretched 
that the man actually longed for some 
pleasant death. He had heard that 
drowning was pleasant, but that was a 
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mooted point. He wished to be certain. 
Then something whispered in his ear 
a mode, painless, delightful, sure. 
Opium. \t was the very thing; he 
could get it in any quantity in the Chi- 
nese quarter, and he would try it at 
once. As for his gold, he would carry 
with him as much as he could; the 
rest he would hide; when they found 
his body, the gold on it would pay the 
expenses of his burial, liberally; let 
them do what they would with the re- 
mainder; it would make no difference 
tohim. So he filled his pockets with 
as many little nuggets as he could car- 
ry conveniently, and then in the favor- 
ing darkness buried the rest of his 
treasure. In the gray dawn of the 
morning he went down the gulch to 
the town; it was too early, in such a 
sleepy city, for any stores to be open, 
or for any people to be about, except in 
the saloon which held the solitary faro 
bank. As he approached the place, a 
vague curiosity seized him to know on 
what day he was to die. He half- 
stopped at the door, just in time to 
hear the dealer say, ‘* Seven o’ clock, 
Wednesday morning, gentlemen ; game 
is up.” No one had seen him, and he 
wenton. Yes, the game was up, he 
thought, and laughed—a very disa- 
greeable laugh it was. It was Wednes- 
day morning, six days since . The 
sweat stood in great drops on his brow. 
Six days—six years— six centuries. 
To think was torture. He hurried 
through the town, down to the little 
cluster of hovels that held the Celes- 
tials. It was late for them; their day 
had begun an hour before. As he 
strode through the narrow alley - way 
the Chinese courtesans came to their 
doors with the shameless cry, “ Want 
wifee ? want wifee?"’ The word stab- 
bed him. His muttered curse drove 
them, scared, to their hovels. On past 
the “joss- house," where the “joss- 
man” sells good luck in gambling and 
prospecting, by propitiating the evil 
spirits, and tells you: ‘ Buddha too far 
off, way up, no use.”” He knew their 
belief; it was his now. Even if there 
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was a God, he was way up, too far off, 
of no use. On by the gambling house, 
open and crowded ; the jabbering and 
shrieking ceased for an instant at the 
unwonted spectacle of a white visitor 
at such an hour, then burst forth with 
renewed fury, as he turned sharply to 
the right, flung open a door, and went 
into the low -roofed hovel where the 
deadly drug he sought was sold and 
smoked. There were two compart- 
ments in it, the back one a mere closet. 
In this was the broad shelf on which 
the smoker lies, and on which are the 
always - lighted lamp, the pipe, with its 
pottery bowl and bamboo stem, and 
the little bottle that holds the extreme 
amount it is safe for a practised smoker 
to use. Two semi-stupefied heathen 
squatted there, inhaling the fumes. 
They stared at him, stupidly and sto- 
lidly, betraying neither surprise nor 
anger at the sudden intrusion. He 
lifted one of them to his feet, curled 
upon the shelf, and said : 

“Opium ; quick.” 

“ You smokee ?” 

“Yes,” and he pulled from his pock- 
et a handful of mingled quartz and 
gold. The almond eyes gleamed. That 
was intelligible speech. From some 
hidden nook the large opium pot was 
produced, and one of his hosts was 
about to fill the little measure, when he 
grasped the larger one. 

“How much ? Get this.” 

“No smokee that. Too much. Kil- 
lee you.” 

“Yes, get this. Want to killee.”’ 

“ You want to killee self?" 

The stranger was a curiosity ; 
apathy was gone. 

“Yes, yes. Here, take this,” and 
he flung them two or three nuggets. 
« Fill!” 

He was ready now. Mad as he was, 
though, he could not but note how one 
of them quietly slid the bolt of the rot- 
ten door, and the alertness with which 
the other hastened to prepare the pipe. 
Clearly, they had no objection to the 
success of his plan. They were pre- 
pared to forward it by all means in their 


their 
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power; would perhaps hasten it. No 
matter how soon death came, however, 
as long as it was sure to come. With 
nervous haste he inhaled pipe after 
pipe. The drug began to affect him; 
first his head, then his whole body, 
seemed to lose weight. He floated on 
air; bewildered visions danced before 
his dreamy eyes; his muscles relaxed ; 
the pipe would have fallen to the floor, 
had not ministering hands kept it in its 
place. The jargon of the two attend- 
ant death - spirits seemed soft and mu- 
sical; then died away altogether. He 
heard angelic harmonies; then some- 
thing warm pressed around his throat. 
Was it Aer arms? Was he in paradise ? 
The pressure suddenly ceased ; some- 
thing crashed ; the sharp sound smote 
on his dulled ear unpleasantly. He felt 
himself buffeted, seized; were fiends 
carrying him from Aer ? He struggled, 
half rose; his dimmed eyes saw what 
seemed to be countless faces around 
him. And she —yes, she was there ; 
he was with her in heaven. With that 
blissful thought, perception and sensa- 
tion left him. 
* * 7 a & *% 

At eight o’clock that morning the 
mail wagon slid slowly down the hill, 
and then dashed over the hundred 
yards or so of level ground that lay be- 
tween the slope and the post - office. 
As usual, its approach was ihe signal 
for a town meeting on the store steps, 
which meeting was wild with wonder 
at the apparition of a woman on the 
seat, beside the driver. It was rarely 
that a woman came to Cajion City. 
Various uncomplimentary | surmises 
were made as the wagon stopped, and 
instantly retracted when the new- 
comer, throwing aside her veil, reveal- 
eda face such as only a pure woman 
can have. She was, in Cajon City 
phrase, “a twenty - five year old,” not 
beautiful perhaps, save with the beauty 
of true womanhood. By a common 
impulse, the sitting multitude removed 
its collective stock of hats ; it was their 
tribute to the past and present com- 
bined. 
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The driver thrilled them by asking, 
“Where 's Frank Hewlett? This young 
lady ’s come to see him." Then in ex- 
planation: “She's a relative.” 

The circle was mute. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, the relative of Hewlett 
said, addressing the Judge, who hap- 
pened to be nearest her: 

“I wrote him six days ago, sir, that 
I was coming, and so I thought he 
would be here to meet me.” 

Evidently the relative did not under- 
stand the Oregonian system of mails. 
The circle of mutes broke into uproar- 
ious laughter ; then, suddenly realizing 
its impoliteness, ceased with lightning- 
like rapidity. The Judge explained to 
the stranger that her letter and herself 
had arrived at the same time. She 
laughed an arch little laugh at her 
blunder, and went on: 

“My name is Nellie Hewlett. [The 
circle gave a great start of surprise.| | 
came out here, sir, to marry him.” 

The accompanying blush completed 
her victory. Cafion City was not used 
to women who could blush. The cir- 
cle asked no questions, but sprang to 
its feet. Hewlett must be told, and the 
swiftest runner departed sstanter. 
Scarce twenty yards off he came into 
violent contact with Hap - hee, almost 
pale with excitement, yelling, shriek- 
ing, jabbering. Both went to the 
ground ; but ere the offended Caucas- 
ian could rise, Hap-hee was before 
the group, gesticulating like mad, and 
shouting : ‘‘ Come! Come! They killee 
him! Hewlett! Opium shop!” 

They came. Hap was nowhere in 
the race. The door was barred. The 
door went down. Within was a strik- 
ing tableau. On the broad shelf lay a 
white man — very white now; white 
even in the blinding, suffocating opi- 
um smoke. Chinaman No. One was 
busy rifling his pockets; the shelf was 
strewn with gold. Chinaman No. Two 
was scientifically drawing tighter about 
the doomed man’s neck the folds of a 
scarlet scarf. There was acrash. Chi- 
naman No. One went through the 
window, Cajfion City knows him no 
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more. Chinaman No. Two left the 
next morning for his native land — in 
a neat wooden box, five feet by two. 
Their victim writhed, started up. His 
hapless would - be bride fell upon him 
in a dead faint. Strong hands carried 
both out. The entire medical force of 
the town was summoned. The doctor, 
the barber, and an old Indian “ medi- 
cine-man,” combined their efforts. 
Such skill could not be exerted in vain. 
After many anxious minutes, the pa- 
tients were both restored to conscious- 
ness —the woman to go into violent 
hysterics which necessitated the attend- 
ance of all the decent women in the 
place ; the man to struggle slowly back 
to reason and understanding through 
hours of torment. When at last he 
was fully restored, and she was report- 
ed out of danger but fast asleep and 
not to be disturbed, he asked for his 
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letter. Reading it brought back to his 
face the happy glow that had caused 
the Judge to think that the burning of 
Chicago made him glad. It ended 
with these words: ‘“*When the house 
was destroyed, we were separated so 
long that there was a horrible report 
that I was burned to death. One news- 
paper actually printed it. Don't blame 
me for coming to you, please. I can- 
not help it, darling ; I love you so.” 
His unreceived letter was answered. 
Three days afterwards they were mar- 
ried by the united efforts of the Judge 
and the Catholic priest. The next day 
they made a vigorous, but unsuccessful, 
attempt to shake off from their feet the 
fast-clinging dust of the town, and 
left Caiion City alone in its decay. 
The opium shop was presented by 
its captors to Hap-hee. He keeps it 
still. Carl Swift. 
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ence of wealth, and treats of its 
and con- 
It teaches that there are 
two things necessary to the production 
of wealth — labor and materials; one 
furnished by nature, and the other by 


gene ECONOMY is the sci- 


production, distribution, 


sumption. 


man. Increase of wealth depends up- 
on the skill and energy with which 
labor is employed in subduing and 
controlling the materials and forces 
found in nature, and also upon the 
mode in which the product, after hav- 
ing been fitted for use, is distributed 
and consumed. The efficiency of labor 
may be increased in two ways: one, by 
saving and accumulating it, and the 
other, by dividing and multiplying its 
employment. Labor can be saved and 
devoted to reproduction, and when thus 
used becomes capital, and a most im- 
portant element to increase of wealth. 
Labor can also be separated into vari- 
ous kinds of employment, and by this 


means largely increased in skill and 
efficiency. Out of the division of labor 
comes exchange, which in its ever- 
growing extent and complication is a 
leading feature of modern society. 
With the increase of production, labor 
comes to depend on capital for employ- 
ment, or, in the language of political 
economy, capital limits labor; and as 
there can be neither production nor 
increase of wealth without labor, the 
relations of capital to labor, and their 
right adjustment, are found to be of the 
first importance. The other element 
essential to the increase of production 
and wealth is division of labor ; and 
as the existence and form of this di- 
vision depends upon exchange, the 
principles that govern exchange are of 
no less importance. The mode in 
which capital is employed and ex- 
changes made, determines the increase 
of wealth. 

Political economy teaches further 
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that, as capital and labor unite in 
production, each is entitled to a share 
in the product of their joint labors, 
which must be distributed between 
them. Capital takes its share in the 
form of profits, labor its portion in the 
shape of wages, and land claims the 
remainder under the name of rent. 
The portion that each takes in this 
distribution is determined by the value 
. of the service that each has rendered 
toward the production ; and this value 
is determined by the law of supply 
and demand. The prices and values 
of all commodities, capital and labor 
the same as others, vary according to 
production and consumption, or their 
abundance or scarcity in the market. 
Wages and profits rise and fall like 
other things, and vary with supply and 
demand. The law of supply and de- 
mand is a natural and universal law, 
that can neither be changed nor resist- 
ed; and any effort to increase or reduce 
values, to raise wages or lower profits, 
save by increasing demand or decreas- 


ing supply, or the reverse, is utterly in 


vain. To the complaint that the divi- 
sion of the product of their joint ef- 
forts, between labor and capital, is not 
just, that capital takes more than its 
fair share and labor gets less, the re- 
ply is, that this is the result of supply 
and demand; that it is a natural law 
which cannot be changed, and from 
which there is no appeal ; and that all 
attempts to control or change its natu- 
ral working by human interference, can 
only end in more and worse evil and 
wrong. Now it cannot be denied that 
all natural laws are just and beneficent 
in their action, and that there is a law 
of supply and demand which deter- 
mines how the product of their joint 
labor shall be divided between those 
who united to make it; and if it be true 
that as between capital and labor this 
division is not just, and wrong is done 
to either, then we shall find on inves- 
tigation, either that the law of supply 
and demand has been violated, or that 
something has come in to suspend or 
defeat its true action. For nothing can 
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be more sure than that a law of nature 
never works injury or injustice, save 
through its violation, 

Whatever may be found to be the 
chief end of man, there can be no 
doubt that growth and development 
are a part of his nature, that he is 
capable of higher life and growing 
perfection, and that the attainment of 
them is made to depend on his own 
will or choice. It is the dignity of 
man’s nature that his being and desti- 
ny are thus placed in his own hands. 
He is endowed with certain faculties 
and powers, and feels. certain necessi- 
ties and wants, and it is clear that he 
is to use the one to satisfy the other. 
In nature, the means are always in ex- 
act proportion to the end, and there is 
just force enough employed to do the 
work for which it is given. As man is 
made to provide for his own wants, he 
is endowed with ability precisely equal 
to the task he has laid upon him. And 
as he has just the power requisite to 
provide for all he wants, so, on the 
other hand, he has wants for all he can 
provide. The design of nature is that 
the supply shall be equal to the de- 
mand, and the demand to the supply ; 
and that this may always be accom- 
plished, she relies wholly on man, his 
will and power. Here, as everywhere 
else in nature, the arrangement is per- 
fect and the exactness of adjustment 
beyond human conception; and the 
precision of action will be equally per- 
fect, if man does not fail to do well his 
part of the work. To do this, to so 
labor and live that he may produce all 
he needs, and may need all he produ. 
ces — may produce all he can consume, 
and consume all he can produce — is 
the task of his life. And as progress 
and development are part of his na- 
ture, he is to so produce and so con- 
sume what he produces to-day, that 
his life of to-day shall be all it can be 
made, and ever be growing into the 
fuller and ampler life that is to be, with 
its higher powers to furnish a greater 
supply for a larger demand. There 
are two things that make the task diffi- 
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cult: one, that as growth and progress 
are a part of man's nature, both as an 
individual and as a race, supply and 
demand are ever increasing and vary- 
ing. The other is, that-supply and 
demand depend upon the action of 
many and separate persons, and with 
the advance of civilization are thrown 
more and more apart — supply being 
oftener furnished by one, and demand 
coming from another; and the right 
relation of the two has to be adjusted 
through the conflict and confusion of 
exchange. Yet it may be shown, we 
think, that the adjustment depends 
upon a few plain and simple principles, 
and that the difficulty is not so much 
in finding what is required, as in mak- 
ing human conduct conform to the law 
after it is known. 

The first thing is to secure produc- 
tion, to furnish the needed supply ; and 
as this is to be done by labor, to set 
labor at work. ‘The stimulus or means 
that nature has provided for this pur- 
pose is, the satisfying of want, that 
labor shall obtain what it wants, and 
for which it puts forth effort; and 
also that the satisfaction shall be in 
proportion to the effort. ‘The expen 
ence of man, both as an individual 
and a community, proves that the ar- 
rangement is perfect for the purpose ; 
that so long as it is observed there is no 
failure of production, and all that is 
needed to secure an ever-increasing 
supply for an ever - increasing demand 
is, to insure to industry the fruits of its 
exertions, and that the return to labor 
shall be in proportion to the work done, 
which is the same thing. ‘The princi 
ple that the return to labor shall be in 
exact proportion to the effort made, 
seems a thing of course, and quite 
right, when men are at work subduing 
and controlling the materials and forces 
of nature. Man expects nothing else ; 
he knows that in his dealings with 
nature he will receive exactly according 
to his efforts, the vigor and skill with 
which he works: and not to take all 
she will give, and the most he can get, 
is what no man thinks of. Nor when 
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man satisfies his wants, not by the di- 
rect employment of his powers on 
nature, but by exchange of efforts with 
his fellows, is it to be thought strange 
or wrong that the same law holds, and 
that here also he should seek to get for 
his work the most and all he can, It 
would be most strange and unnatural 
if he should act in any other way. 
I:ffort means trying to keep or gain all 
one can; it is want seeking satisfac- 
tion, and the effort is always the mea- 
sure of the want, and just equal to it, 
That there may be neither waste nor 
want of force for the work to be done, 
man’s powers are in exact proportion 
to his wants, and to get all he needs 
he must do all he can. He can get all 
he needs, but he needs all he can get. 
So far from there being anything to 
blame in competition, or the struggle 
to get in exchange all one can, all the 
evil and wrong charged upon it come 
from the neglect so to do, 

That man and society may live and 
grow, it is essential that labor shall be 
sure of the return that nature gives. 
Nature herself always observes this rule 
when she exchanges with man; and 
for man not to keep it when he exchan- 
ges with his fellow, is to violate the 
law on which all production depends. 
It is thought an easy thing to follow 
this rule, and get all you can in an 
exchange, as all it seems to ask is that 
a man should fall in with the bent of 
his nature, and only yield to his strong, 
selfish, and greedy impulses. But this 
is a mistake; for, so far from being 
easy, it is a most difficult thing — so 
hard that few if any are found able to 
do it; and out of this failure grow most 
of the evils and dangers with which 
society is now struggling. For, to get 
the most in exchange requires that one 
shall give the most, or else the best 
effort does not get the most return ; 
and to accomplish this it is necessary 
that man should have made his 
best effort. So also when one has 
done his best and is ready to exchange 
for the best, he has still to choose 
the best, and to do that demands 
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more knowledge and training than 
most men have. To learn to know 
and choose the best is the great task of 
life, a lesson that few learn well, and 
which in its lowest and simplest form, 
the choice of material commodities and 
values, few are able to master. To 
give and take in exchange the most 
and the best, is to always do the best 
and always choose the best. And it is 
certain that to give the least and the 
worst in exchange for the best and the 
most, which is too much the prevailing 
custom or effort in our present mode of 
dealing, is not the same, but quite 
another thing. 

It will be found that in the exchange 
of capital for labor, this law of exchange 
is not always observed. Whenever 
labor is employed because it works for 
the lowest wages, and not because it 
does the best work, the rule is violated ; 
and this is often the case. The dear- 
est laborer is not the man who takes 
most for his labor, but the man who 
does least for his money. 

So a fixed and uniform rate of wages 
is not consistent with an observance of 
the rule. Men have all great diversity 
of gifts, and endless inequality of pow- 
ers and disposition ; and there can be 
no fixed and uniform rate of wages 
where the recompense of each man is 
just according to the work he has done, 
and the best labor receives the best pay. 

The division of labor, an essential 
element to the increase of wealth, is 
founded on the variety of faculty and 
talent with which nature has endowed 
different men, and it is necessary that 
this division should be made and main- 
tained if there is to be either growth on 
progress; and the only way in which 
this can be done is by seeking and 
finding the most and best effort and 
skill, and giving it the most compensa- 
tion. The division of labor will not be 
carried so far as it should be, nor will 
production gain from it all the help it 
can give, until the law is faithfully kept 
and the best pay goes to the best effort. 

Besides division of labor, capital 
is essential to increase of production, 
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Now capital is what can be saved after 
immediate want is satisfied’ Labor 
gets in return, not only enough to sup- 
port it, but something more, which can 
be devoted to reproduction, become 
capital, and furnish the means of 
growth and exchange. A rate of wages 
so low as to give only bare support 
and leave nothing over, takes away all 
possibility of capital; for there is noth- 
ing to save, and without capital pro- 
duction must fail. Hence it would 
seem that where the compensation of 
labor is only enough for subsistence, 
increase of wealth cannot take place 
as it should. For the natural return to 
labor is support and something more 
to save; and to take this away is to re- 
move the very foundation on which 
alone wealth can be built up. 

In the constitution of nature, the re- 
turn is sure to follow the effort, and is 
so measured by her that the compen- 
sation is always éxactly equal to the 
work done. But how much this return 
or compensation will be, it is immpossi- 
ble for man to know before the work 
is done; and however large his expe- 
rience, or sound his judgment, the 
attempt to adjust the recompense to the 
exertion by calculation in advance, 
must always prove more or less imper- 
fect. Nature seems to have retained 
the adjustment of this relation in her 
own keeping, as a matter of too much 
nicety and difficulty to be within the 
reach of human skill or faculty. Yet, 
that this accuracy of adjustment be 
perfectly preserved, and the wages of 
labor be always the exact equivalent of 
the work done, is indispensable to the 
increase of wealth; and this can be ac- 
complished if, instead of seeking to 
determine for himself what this com- 
pensation should be, man leaves it in 
the hands of nature, by giving labor 
a share of the product. By the coép- 
eration of labor with capital, the law 
requiring that the recompense of labor 
shall be just equal to the work done, 
will be faithfully observed ; and there 
seems to be no other way in which it 
can be, 
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The principle, then, on which pro- 
duction depends, is, that effort and sat- 
isfaction shall always go together, and 
the greatest effort receive the largest 
return. So long as man keeps this 
law, labors himself, and exchanges 
labor with his fellow man, in such way 
that the law is never violated, and the 
most return is given to the most efiort, 
there will be no failure of supply. 
When production is finished, distri- 
bution takes place, and is to be so 
‘made that the supply shall go to meet 
the demand for which it was prepared, 
the product be consumed for the end 
tor which it was given, This end is to 
satisfy natural wants and support fur- 
ther production, to sustain life and 
growth. This is effected by the action 
of the same natural law that makes 
the return to labor equal the effort 
made. If this result is not brought 
about, and the product is not so dis- 
tributed that so much of it as is neces- 
sary goes to supply natural wants, and 
the rest to the hands who will produce 
most with it, the failure will be due to 
the neglect of man to obey the provis- 
ions of the law. If the largest return 
goes to the most effort, then the most 
of the product will go into the hands 
of the best and most efficient workers, 
who are also the persons to put it to 
the best use; because the same quali 
ties that made them superior in acquir 
ing, also make them most fit te man 
age and direct in its further employ- 
ment. At the same time, the pooresi 
and lowest labor is sure of its needed 
supply. For, under the movement of 
the law of supply and demand, the 
compensation of labor must always be 
large enough to insure its existence and 
support, and fit it to do the work de- 
manded. Whatever may be the labor 
in demand, cheap or dear, its compen- 
sation will rise until the demand is sup- 
plied. This is the significance of the 
phrase in political economy that the 
value of an article can never be less 
than the cost of production. The natural 
want of each, the need which it is the 
interest of all to supply, is enough to 
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give labor support and fit it for the 
work it can do best; and the law that 
the most return shall go to the most 
effort, if faithfully observed, is sure to 
work out just this result. It will give 
each all he needs to support life and 
fit him for the work he can do best. 
Not only will it do this, but it can be 
shown it will find the place in life for 
each worker that he is most fitted to 
fill, place him in it, and keep him there 
so long as he can fill it better than any 
one else. Nature's law of distribution 
will not only give man support and all 
he needs, but will also find him the 
work he can do best, and the station 
in life where he can do most for him- 
self and his kind. 

Wealth is so distributed by this law 
as to accomplish two purposes — sup- 
port natural want, and sustain growth 
and progress. For these two ends 
wealth is given to man, and for these 
he must use it, as he will find it inpos- 
sible to use it for any other. Men ac- 
cumulate fortunes, make money, and 
lay it up, thinking that, as they have 
earned it and it is theirs, they can do 
what they please with their own, And 
yet they will see, if they look, that they 
can keep it for but these two uses, and 
the instant they try to put it to any 
other, it is taken from them. Men 
may be blind to the working of this 
law, for it seems often to move slowly 
and imperceptibly ; but it is uniform 
and certain, and always at work. By 
the plan of nature, wealth goes first to 
reward those whose exertions have 
made it, and they are allowed to keep 
and use it just so long as they use it 
for the purpose for which it was given, 
to support life, and help on a higher 
life, and can be kept by them no long- 
er. All of wealth that is expended in 
satisfying natural want is saved and 
kept in the health and strength, the 
nobler activity and higher life it gives, 
while all that is spent in excess and 
indulgence is gone forever, lost in illu- 


sion, weakness, and decay. So all 


wealth devoted to better and higher 
effort in farther production, comes back 
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bringing with it profit and gain ; while 
all spent on visionary schemes and in 
useless ventures, passes at once into 
other and better hands. There may 
be no haste in the action of this law, 
but there is also no rest. Wealth is 
given for these two purposes only, and 
man can keep and use it for no other ; 
and if he will not use it at all, then 
nature herself destroys it. It is so 
distributed that supply shall always 
meet demand, that all wants shall be 
satisfied, and each receive all he needs; 
it being understood that all a man 
needs is enough to supply his own 
wants, and so much more as he can use 
better than any one else in supplying 
the wants of others. 

As the natural return to or recom- 
pense of labor is in proportion to its 
efficiency, it is not possible to say how 
great it may be; but there are consid- 
erations that may enable us to deter- 
mine the limits below which it cannot 
fall and either the individual or socie- 
ty live and prosper. Growth being a 
part of man’s nature, there is an ever- 


increasing demand, to meet which there 
must be an ever-increasing supply. 
Nature secures this by providing that 
labor may be accumulated, become 
capital, and also be divided and ex- 


changed. The return to labor, besides 
being enough for man's immediate 
wants, furnishes a surplus to be saved 
and used in sustaining higher life and 
growth. And as this surplus is neces- 
sary to growth and progress, it may be 
asserted that the natural return to labor 
must be enough not only to satisfy im- 
mediate want, to give support, but 
something more; and that where labor 
does not get this surplus in its wages, 
the natural law is violated. Moreover, 
the division of labor must be of the 
lowest kind, when men only earn a 
bare living, and exchange can hardly 
exist at all; for with only enough to live 
on, man has neither means nor motive 
to exchange. When in the distribu- 
tion of the product, none of this sur- 
plus in the return to labor, on which 
the advance and growth of man and 
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society are made to rest, goes to labor, 
but the whole is taken by capital, pro- 
gress must come to a stand-still, or go 
forward slowly and painfully, until the 
evil and hindrance are removed, by 
restoring to labor the full compensa- 
tion which is its natural due. 

It is asserted sometimes that produc- 
tion and distribution should take place 
in such manner that each man should 
be made to labor according to his abil- 
ities, and receive according to his needs. 
And as it is clearly seen that this is not 
the case in the present arrangement of 
society — those often having most who 
labor least, and those getting least who 
need most—it has been maintained 
that this great evil and wrong arises 
from defects and blunders in the pres- 
ent social organization, and that the 
true and only remedy is to remodel 
and arrange anew the whole framework 
of society, on better principles and 
after a more perfect fashion. But we 
contend that this desire and purpose of 
the socialists, which they hope to attain 
by such vast and hazardous change, will 
be surely accomplished, if the law of 
labor and exchange, established by 
nature, is regarded and enforced by 
man. If the law that each man shall 
receive according to his work has full 
play, the sure consequences will be 
that each will labor all he can, and the 
ablest do the most. And every one 
will also receive just what he needs, 
for what a man needs is enough to fit 
him perfectly for the work he can do 
best, and nature's law of exchange is 
sure to give him this. If, discarding 
all desires and devices for taking soci- 
ety to pieces and putting it together 
anew after their own notions, men 
would seek to find and learn the laws 
which were made when its foundations 
were laid, and which will not change, 
and endeavor humbly and reverently 
to obey them, all these reformers ask 
would be gained, and even more. For 
a strict and close adherence to the law 
of labor will not only do what the so- 
cialists wish and work for, but also 
bring about a further result, so remote 
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and ideal indeed that it has not been 
thought to be within the reach of hu- 
man endeavor. It will be found when 
the natural law of labor has full sway 
in human affairs, not only that each 
will do the best and most he can, and 
that each will have what and all he 
needs, but further, that each will do 
the work he can do best, and fill the 
place in society where he can do most 
and best for himself and for others.* 
As the end of supply is to satisfy 
man’s wants, so soon as received he 
must put it to the use for which it was 
given, which is consumption, and is 
the meeting of supply and demand. 
When thus consumed, there springs 
up in the order of nature a higher de- 
mand and larger powers to create for 
the new demand a larger supply, insur- 
ing growth and higher life. As the 


supply is just enough to meet the de- 
mand, and is all to be taken up by it, 
and as there is never overdoing nor 
shortcoming in nature, there can, there- 
fore, be nothing left over, and there is 


no treasure to be laid up. In the econ- 
omy of nature there is no such thing 
as hoarding known. All things have 
their use, and must be put to the use 
for which they were given so soon as 
received, and can neither be stored up 
nor laid away. The only way to save 
anything is to devote it to the purpose 
for which it was given, that is, to con- 
sume it. The instant man ceases to 
make this use of the things he holds 
from her, that jnstant nature sets about 
removing them from his hands, and 
either transfers them to others who 
will use them better, or takes them to 
herself again and puts them to her 
own uses. There is no pause in this 
process, no rest nor repose anywhere 
in nature —not in sleep, and not in 
death. Man sleeps, but nature wakes 
to work and watch with ever-sleepless 
* What shap’st thou at the world? 
long age ; 

The Maker shaped it, and thought it best even se 
Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest ; 

Thy journey ’s begun, thou must labor, not rest ; 
Nor wishing, nor weeping, will alter thy case, 


And running, not raging, will win thee the race 
Goethe 


"Tis shapen 
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care. Man dies, but only to live again. 
Déath is but a phase of life, a change 
to a higher and better mode of being. 
Life passes behind the veil, only to be 
transformed, to lay off weakness and 
want, and to puton beauty and power.* 

We have been looking at the plan 
or arrangement which nature has de- 
vised and established for satisfying the 
wants of man, her method to furnish 
supply for all his nature can demand. 
We find the machinery to be perfect, 
and sure to accomplish the end for 
which it was made, if man, in whose 
hands it is placed, learns and obeys 
the laws on which its true and right 
action is made to depend, 

To secure production, the law has 
been established that labor shall be 
sure of its reward, and the reward be 
equal to the labor. So long as man 
keeps this, her great commandment, 
works himself and rewards those who 
work for him, production and supply 
will not fail. 

For distribution, she makes use of 
the same law, adding to it the law of 
self-control. So long as the law that 
the return shall be equal to the effort, 
which is always kept by nature when 
she exchanges with man, is faithfully 
observed by man when he exchanges 
with his fellow, each will have all he 
needs to support him and fit him for 
his work, and the rest will go to those 
who will use it best for their own and 
the general good. The distribution 
is perfect, if man takes of the supply 
he has received just what he needs to 
be consumed in his own support, and 
consumes the rest in so employing 
labor that the largest recompense shall 
go to the greatest exertion. It is all 
done by the one law of labor, save that 


* Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms; upon her bosom yet, 
Atter the flight of untold centuries, 
‘The freshness of her far beginning lies, 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy, Death — yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne — the sepulchre, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
For he came forth 
wn bosom, and shall have no end 


Makes his own nourishment 
From thine 
Bryan 
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in determining how much man needs 
for his own natural wants, reliance is 
placed on self - knowledge and control. 

It is an error to assert, as has been 
done, that political economy, or the 
science of wealth, is founded on the 
natural aversion of man to labor. It 
is based, not on aversion to labor, but 
on labor itself, or on the power which 
is given to man to supply the demand 
of his nature. Growth and develop- 
ment are a partof his nature; and that 
he may attain to fulness of life and all 
perfection of being, demands the un- 
ceasing exercise of all the faculties and 
forces with which he is endowed, raised 
to their highest power. 

The science of wealth is sometimes 
regarded with a kind of contempt, and 
is said to have something sordid and 
mean about it, because it is thought to 
have to do only with the lowest impul- 
ses and instincts of human nature, its 
selfishness and greed. But it appears 
that the right pursuit of wealth employs 
man's noblest impulses and exercises 


his highest powers. To produce wealth 
three things are essential: labor, capi- 
tal, and exchange,—or simple labor, 


labor saved and accumulated, and 
labor divided and exchanged. Labor 
that is saved, and has taken the form 
of capital, finds the return to its new 
form of effort in profits. Profits have 
been called the compensation for absti- 
nence, or for refraining from using 
wealth in self- gratification, and devo- 
ting it to further production. The 
phrase is not strictly right, as nature 
gives no return for abstaining from 
doing, but only for doing. To labor is 
life and gain, and not to labor always 
decay and loss. Though self-control 
be a necessary condition, it is not the 
real earner of the recompense, which 
is always earned by effort, and must go 
to reward it. Profits are strictly the 
compensation for putting wealth to its 
right use, instead of neglecting to use 
it, or putting it to a wrong use. They 
are the larger recompense for a higher 
effort, demanding the exercise of high- 
er qualities and faculties, intelligence 
and self- control. 
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So the laW of labor, that recom- 
pense shall equal exertion, the largest 
compensation go to the greatest effort, 
and that in exchange men shall al- 
ways give and take the best and most, 
depends for its observance on the exer- 
cise of the best and highest powers 
and impulses. Whatever may be the 
law for those who cannot or for those 
who will not make an effort, for those 
who can and do it is not easy tu 
see how there could be any other 
law than the one given. There is no 
way known to secure exertion save to 
make it sure of its return, and that the 
best and largest return shall go to the 
best and largest effort. In the social 
state, where the life of man is bound 
up with that of his fellow man, and it 
has to be brought about through the 
conflict and confusion of exchange, it 
may be allowed that it is not an easy 
thing to do; but it will be found in the 
end the true way of doing best and 
most for ourselves and others, and of 
doing unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us. 

The right pursuit of wealth, then, so 
far from being low and sordid, demands 
the exercise of man’s highest powers 
and best affections. It requires effort, 
self-control, and living and doing 
for others, which answer to labor, 
capital, and exchange. For men are 
all members of one body, parts of one 
whole, and they who do most for others 
do most for themselves. 

We have been considering the law 
on which wealth depends, or the efforts 
of man to supply the demand or wants 
of his lower nature, by producing, dis- 
tributing, and consuming material 
commodities ; but there is no reason 
to doubt that the same law governs 
his efforts to supply the wants or 
demand of his higher nature. And 
whenever that supply may meet de- 
mand, it is appointed that the wants 
and efforts of his fellow men shall take 
part with his own in exchange ; or wher- 
ever society exists, the life and growth, 
both of the individual and of the soci- 
ety, depend upon the same law of exer- 
tion and exchange. W. Wright. 
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GOLD 


HE was not old, but we called her 
S so, by way of endearment. ‘ Poor 
old Fan" meant a_ beautiful white 
creature, full of vim, and a fast pacer 
—the first of horse-kind I ever loved. 
Her eyes blazed with pent-up fire, yet 
she was gentle and affectionate, and, 
like many a harnessed spirit of another 
kind, the loving hand of a little child 
might control her; but within her there 
was no voice that would answer to a 
horse-whip. How well | remember 
the fruitless attempts of some cruel 
men, who undertook, by beating, to 
make her pull a load of hay. Not one 
step would she move, though every 
stroke of the whip laid open the flesh. 
How glad I was when they were obliged 
to take her out of the harness, and 
wash the bloody gashes m cool water. 
I grieved for her bruises, but | gloried 
m her “grit.” 1 was so fearful she 
would give up. I knew how to feel 
for her, for | knew what it was to be 
forced to do distasteful things. 1 un- 
derstood her defiant look, seeming to 
say: “ That load is for a dray horse, 
born a dray horse; I was made for 
other work.”’ She was a true blood 
animal—a pure aristocrat. She knew 
her place and always kept it. Her in- 
stinct had in it more of sense than 
much of that called reason. Yes, it 
was real horse-sense of the best qual- 
ity. ! learned more at her manger 
than at my teacher's desk,— begging 
my teacher's pardon. The atmosphere 
of the stable was better for my lungs 
than the air of the seminary. There 
was always a peculiar charm about the 
place. I never could feel sorry there 
was no room at the inn for the infant 
Jesus. I did not know it then, but I 
have since learned brutes are often 
kinder to us than our own flesh and 


blood. The manger-cradle is full of 
meaning. I have always been glad I 


received so much of my early educa- 
tion 


in a stable. If all had gone 
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through such a school, we should not 
need a “ Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.”’ There I learned 
the language of dumb things: how to 
read the “sermons in _ stones,”’ the 
“books in the running brooks,”’ and 
to understand that even 
“ The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang 4s great 
As when a giant dies ;"’ 

to know what justice and mercy mean 
in terms of brute as well as human. 
By such influences Was my mind dis- 
ciplined to comprehend Agassiz’s ver - 
tebrate man, looking heavenward, but 
deeply rooted in the animal kingdom ; 
and that if he will he may abjure his 
better nature, and be vertebrate more 
than man. So Fan and I, beast and 
child, lived and learned. I know not 
why — whether she was so high in her 
scale, or I so low in mine— but certain 
it was we were far more to each other 
than many a brother and sister, even 
more congenial companions than many 
a husband and wife. Since I have 
grown older, and found so little of the 
“milk of human kindness” and so 
much of “ man’s inhumanity to man,” 
I love to go back to the days when my 
being was taking root in the animal 
kingdom, with the calves and colts for 
brothers, and almost wish I could have 
lived and died as they,— the “ looking 
heavenward "’ has come so nigh a fail- 
ure. To love adumb animal is good, 
There is nothing in it to regret. The 
brute’s affection is constant and honest. 
You may forget him, turn him out to die, 
but he is faithful to the last. “Grief 
cannot drive him away.” His love is 
without deceit. If he ever turns against 
you, he will show some sign. No brute 
of any kind ever betrayed his master 
with a kiss. I felt perfectly safe with 
my dear old Fan. She never struck 
me when I was not looking, and never 
told me a lic. I gave her oats and a 
rood bed, and stroked her pretty face, 
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that often came so close tomine. She 
licked the salt from my hand, carried 
me on her back, and taught me very, 
very much. I cannot tell when | 
learned to ride. I am sure I learned 
without a saddle. To ride, I have 
read, was one -third of all the knowl- 
edge taught the youth of ancient Persia. 
To draw the bow, and speak the truth, 
completed the course. By some means 
I learned to shoot an arrow, and if I 
know how to speak the truth, I almost 
award the credit to my horse and bow, 
rather than tomy own kind —for it 
seems that even Solomon spoke the 
truth in haste. My first rides were 
after the manner of John Gilpin — not 
so fast, but quite as comical. The 
quickest time we ever made was when 
we had been out to spend the day, 
and left the colt at home. I am sure, 
had I worn a wig, I should have lost 
it. Nothing but the strings saved my 
hat. 

As soon as school was dismissed | 
went directly to her stable, with several 
of my playmates, to whom I gave the 
honor of riding behind me, as many 
as could hold on. Off Fan would go, 
as proud as could be of her load of 
mischief. She would always pull such 
loads. Often one or two of the hind- 
most would fall off—sometimes all of 
us; then would she prove her gentle 
blood by standing perfectly still, afraid 
to lift her foot lest she should tread 
upon us. It was in her power to run 
away and break our necks, but she 
thought, with Shakespeare : 

“O, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant.” 

So she would be led, as meek as a 
lamb, to the next fence or stump, and 
take us all on again. The old saw- 
mill stood beside the creek, a mile or 
so through the grove. In the spring, 
when the water was high, the men 
could not come home to dinner, so 
mother used to send it by Fan and 
myself, or rather Fan carried me and 
the dinner. When we came in sight 
of the rushing waters, and heard them 
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pour down the flume and against the 
great wheel, she would prick up her 
ears and strike a sort of run-away 
attitude, but would always regain her 
self-possession when she thought of 
poor me and the basket. So com- 
pletely did she learn to control her 
nerves, she would take me right up 
the log-way into the mill. Once, on 
our way home, I noticed the young 
grass was springing up along the road- 
side. I thought | would give my dear 
old pet a chance at the fresh, green 
patches, so I threw the rein over her 
neck, and how I did rejoice to see her 
crop the tender tufts, always choosing 
the cleanest and brightest, for she had 
a dainty appetite. A delicious forget- 
fulness came over me. The soft spring 
air, full ot fresh odors, went whispering 
through the awakening woods. The 
bird choirs had just sent on a few 
songsters to herald the full chorus that 
was soon to come. The out-door 
world was very lovely and full of cheer 
to me, as it is to all healthy childhood. 
After all, it is more of the angel than 
the Satan in children that makes them 
act the angle- worm in the schoolroom. 
It is nature trying to assert herself. 
Well, Fan and I| were in the open air, 
and it was hard to tell which enjoyed 
it the more. Both were happy, and 
happily for both, neither knew why. 
Knowledge spoils the forms it analyzes. 
While Fan fed on the tender grass and 
the bright anemones, I fed on the sun - 
shine and the bird songs. 1 began to 
wonder if Fan had a soul, and where 
she would go to when she died. | 
wanted her to go to heaven, for there 
the pastures were always green—no 
dry hay or winter time—and the 
streets were never muddy but always 
golden, though | did not then discover 
the want of harmony in my picture— 
green pastures and golden streets, 
country and city all in one. I had 


just concluded, with a sigh, that I did 
not care to go to the better land if my 
horse could not go with me, when sud- 
denly I became oppressed with a sense 
of darkness and bewilderment. 


The 
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black trunks of the trees seemed to 
crowd close around me; above, the 
scraggy branches, like so many giants’ 
arms, were outstretched to grasp me. 
The birds had closed their song - books 
and gone to sleep. The silence was 
awful, broken only by the sound of 
Fan's teeth cropping the grass, and 
the crackling of the last year’s leaves 
beneath her feet. No road to be seen, 
not even a path. I was lost, and 
darkness was gathering around me. 
The thought of a long, long night in 
the woods alone, filled me with terror. 
Crying was useless, but my lip would 
quiver and the tears would come. In 
story books I had read, and | had 
heard father say, a horse could find 
its way home the darkest night; so | 
began to take courage. | knew not 
which direction to take, nor could | 
reach the bridle; so I decided to let 
Fan eat as long as she would, and find 
her own way out of the woods. | 
threw my arms about her neck, called 
her pet names, and wiped my tears on 
her mane. I had learned, too, God is 
everywhere ; so I talked to him, and 
more genuine prayers were never offer- 
ed. Yet! hardly knew which to trust 
the more—my horse or my heavenly 
father. Fan was there; | saw and 
heard her. But where was God? 
Everywhere, so my catechism said ; 
and I believed it. 

Fan grazed on, perfectly unconscious 
of my fears or prayers; never before 
did she so perfectly ignore my presence. 
It seemed a month since | left the mill. 
Suddenly she threw up her head, and 
looking around to see that | was still 
on her back, walked straight on through 
the bushes and across a small ravine. 
The trees began to stand apart, and a 
bit of blue sky appeared. We were 
coming out at the oak opening. Fan 
must have known where she was all 
the time. There was the road, and, 
just beyond, the old bridge. Not very 
much lost after all ; but what signified 
that, after I had experienced all the 
horrors of being altogether lost?) Why 
didn’t Fan tell me? A brisk pace soon 
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brought us to the gate, where mother 
stood watching for me down the road. 
The boys laughed that | should get 
lost in sight of home, but mother told 
me not to mind them. Another tie 
bound Fan and | together. ‘That 
night before I slept, | promised, if ever 
I became rich, my pet should have 
gold shoes, and a beautiful saddle and 
bridle all mounted with gold. | also 
promised never again to let her pick 
grass very far from the roadside ; this 
promise I kept, but the other 

September came. and one day Char- 
ley went with Fan to an adjoining 
town on business for father. The sun 
shone brightly, but the heating rays 
had lost their summer strength, and 
there was a sprinkle of frost in the air. 
Towards evening we drew our chairs 
close to the fire-place. The table was 
spread, and the tea- kettle sung on the 
hearth. Mother said: “We will wait 
the tea a little while for Charley.” Just 
then he opened the door, and without 
saying a word, walked to the fire and 
leaned his head on the mantel - piece, 
looking very pale. We all thought him 
sick. “Oh, no,” said he; “I'm not 
sick, but Fan zs dead,’— and then he 
cried as though his heart would break, 
and we all cried with him. As soon as 
he could talk and we could listen, he 
told us how it happened. Without 
knowing her habits, the people with 
whom he had stopped that day had 
changed her feed. On the way home 
she fell dead in the harness, away on 
the prairie, not a house in sight. ‘That 
was my first long night of sorrow. 
Alone I sat by the window, watching 
the dancing shadows of the fire out on 
the ground. In fancy | followed the 
beckoning flames till they reached the 
spot where my poor white pet lay dead 
in the dusty road. The next morning 
father and the boys went out to bury 
her. I could not bear to go with them, 
and it was all I could do to nerve my- 
self to enter her vacant stable. Death 
can make even a stable desolate. Fan 





was gone; but ere long, suggestive of 
the way in which our vacant places are 
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tilled, a quaint old hen built her nest 
in the empty manger. 

Such was my first but not my last 
bereavement. Since that September 
day, death has robbed me over and 
over again. Mother never more stands 
at the gate looking for me, or waits the 
supper for Charley. Fan's is no longer 
the only vacant place. One and an- 


other have gone, till none but strangers 
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meet around the fire upon the old 
hearth-stone. But these sorrows that 
have laid their burden upon my later 
years, have been scarcely harder to 
bear, for with them God has given the 
greater strength of soul. The measure 
of my child-heart was very full when 
| wept by the empty manger of * Poor 
Old Fan.” 
Hackett Stevenson. 


A CHAPTER ON SURNAMES. 


” HAT'’S in aname ?” we have 

Wr authority to suppose was 
asked many years ago by one of the 
greatest of poets, and to this day we 
have not ceased repeating the signifi- 
cant inquiry. The answer is not easy. 
The pride of those wearing so good a 
name as the writer's, might be flattered 
somewhat by the suggestion that the 
name is an index of the personal char- 
acter of the wearer; but to this Mr. 
Savage might object — and very prop- 
erly, too. 

We are assured that, especially 
among the Orientals, in ancient days, 
and to a great extent perhaps now, the 
practice obtains of giving the child 
some name indicating a real or fancied 
trait of character, or expressing some 
peculiarity in the condition or surround- 
ings of one or more of the parties to 
the naming. Now-a-days, however, 
children do not receive names that ap- 
ply with any special fitness to any 
quality of character or circumstance of 
life, either of the child or of anybody 
else; but rather in satisfaction of a 
whim or caprice of the parents. This 
‘new departure" was long ago taken, 
and there is little, if any, hope that a 
return to the old practice will soon, if 
ever, be made. 

Surnames are an invention of our 
later civilization. In Athens, there 
were but two or three families honored 
by surnames. Later, the Roman no- 


bility had names for family distinction, 
while the plebeians, like the American 
slaves, had no system of nomenclature 
by which family could be distinguished 
from family. 

When our ancestors invented sur- 
names is not recorded in history with 
any great degree of precision. Certain 
itis that the day was long after the 
Norman invasion, if not many years 
subsequent to the time of the Crusades. 
* The Conqueror "’ and * Coeur de Le- 
on” were added to the names of Will- 
iam and Richard in token of their 
achievements and character. These 
were personal testimonials which their 
heirs did not inherit. 

The surname proper seems to have 
been given, primarily, in order to dis- 
tinguish the many insignificant Will- 
iams and Richards from the many 
other equally insignificant Williams 
and Richards. ‘This is, in effect, a title 
—a title that all of a family bear in 
common, but a title, nevertheless,—a 
sort of family title. The system of 
surnames was not, in all probability, 
one of sudden adoption and arbitrary 
in its terms, but was undoubtedly gen- 
erations in development to its present 
perfection. ‘There seems to be reason- 
able grounds for the belief that no sur- 
name was arbitrarily bestowed, but 
that all were given for cause — howe, 
er obscure and hidden it may be to us 
at this distant day. Relationship, 
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. proximity to natural or artificial objects, 

occupations, professions, offices, trades, 
names of beasts, domestic animals, 
fishes, birds, insects, implements of 
labor, husbandry, and war, and vari- 
ous other circumstances, conditions, 
and things, qualities and characterist- 
ics, have given names to families. We 
will illustrate by various and familiar 
examples. 

One of the earliest, and perhaps the 
first, expedients to distinguish families 
was that of relationship. In the Eng- 
lish language this was accomplished 
by adding the word sev to the name 
of the father. Thus, the son of John 
became Johnson, a name borne ever 
after by his descendants. In this way 
came into use Davidson, Jameson, Pe 
terson, Richardson, Williamson, Will- 
son, Robertson, and the many other 
surnames ending in sen. I don't 
wish to even suggest that Benson, Ed- 
son, Jackson, Rickettson, and some 
others that might be mentioned, were 
formed in the manner under conside 
ration.) In Irish nomenclature, the 
letter O, followed by the apostrophe, 
signifies sez, and was prefixed to the 
father’s name to form the surname of 
the children. Thus, we have O'Brien 
(son of Brien), O'Connell, O'Donnell, 
O'Keefe, O'Neill, O'Reilly, O'Leary, 
O’Flanagan, and the like. /7é, a 
word from the Norman, was applied to 
illegitimate children ; as, Fitzhugh, son 
of Hugh, Fitzroy, Fitzherbert, Fitzger- 
ald, Fitzpatrick, Fitzwilliam, and oth- 
ers. The Gaelic Adc, JZ, or A/’, with 
the same significance as sev, is found 
in very extensive use, especially among 
the Scotch and Irish. The examples 
are so numerous that none need be 
given here. 
a system of bestowing surnames em- 
brace a very large number of names, 
and the names are borne by a very 
large number of individuals. 

Names of the natural divisions of 
land are common with those borne by 
a large class of persons as surnames. 
Here are a few of them: Banks, Bar- 
row, Beach, Bergh, Bray, Cliff, Clough, 
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Comb (also often spelled Combe, 
Coomb, and Coombe}, Dale, Downs, 
Fenn, Gill, Glenn, Hill, Holmes, Inch- 
es, Kay, Lea, Low (perhaps more fre- 
quently with a terminal ¢, as Lowe), 
Marsh, Moor, Ridge, Slack, Slade. 
Fenn and Glenn, given above, are 
examples of the frequent duplication 
of the terminal letter ; this duplication 
is especially noticeable in the letters / 
and 4,and may have resulted from 
early attempts to Latinize the names 
by addition of letters — the residue of 
the addition having been lost in the 
return to Anglo-Saxon pronunciation 
and spelling. In some cases it may 
have been, and probably was, purely 
arbitrary. It may also be noted here 
that the letter s’is very frequently, per- 
haps more frequently than otherwise, 
added to names, probably for euphony. 
I give the names as | find them, 
regardless of the terminal duplication 
or addition, and when names are found 
both with and without the terminal s, 
the names are given with the letter 
added. The philological student, even 
though his studies have not been very 
extended, will remember that very 
many of our common English words, 
ending in a single consonant, were 
spelled frequently in the original Jan- 
guage with a double terminal letter. 
Of this fact, fen and glen are exam- 
ples. 

The names of natural bodies of wa- 
ter do not contribute so freely as do 
those of the land to swell the list of 
surnames. Here is a short list: Beck, 
Bourn (also spelled Bourne, Burns, 
Brun, and Bran, all from the same oot; 
Bran and Brun are more frequently, if 
not always, used only in compound 
names), Brooks, Ford, Harbour, Ha- 
ven, Pond, Rivers, Seabrook, Shower, 
Spring, Streight, and Waters. Wells 
belongs to the artificial list. Frost is 
a natural formation, though not often 
with much body. 

The instances of surnames pointing 
to the nationality, pear or remote, of 
the persons bearing them, are numer- 
ous cnough for remark. In this class 
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are: Britain, Cornish, Franks, French, 
Holland, Hunn, Ireland, Irish, Lom- 
bard, Norman, Rhodes, Turk, Wales, 
Welch (and Welsh), and perhaps 
Scott. 

The village, the farm, the manor - 
house, and the various interesting ob- 
jects in connection with them, have 
added a rich list to the terminology of 
surnames. arth, a provincial Eng- 
lish word, is yet a sheltering place for 
lambs, calves, and other young farm 
stock, in England. This word is fre- 
quently found alone. Whether it enters 
into the construction of Bartholomew, 
Bartholomy, etc., is questionable. Bar- 
fon, the demesne lands of the manor, 
also the manor-house and outbuildings 
themselves, is not an uncommon name. 
Fie/d is not only found alone, but en- 
ters into many compound names. 
Meod and Meadow are common, and 
practically synonymous. J/zse, a word 
of infrequent use as a surname, was, 
in early English times, an opening in 
a hedge or thicket through which hares 
and other beasts of the sport were ac- 
customed to pass. /rks, often with 
an ¢,as Parkes, has not changed its 
carly meaning very radically, if at all. 
Croft, an Anglo - Saxon word, was the 
name of a small garden tract adjoin- 
ing a dwelling house. ‘Though some- 
times found alone, its greatest frequency 
of use is in compound names, like Ban- 
croft, Crofton, Flitcroft, Foxcroft, More- 
croft, Halcroft, and Horcroft. Awry,a 
manor habitation, or castle, is an An- 
glo-Saxon word, and is from the same 
root as Borough, Burg, and Burrow. 
Burrow and Burgh are not infrequent- 
ly found alone, while the others gene- 
rally form parts of compound names, 
such Banbury, Bradbury, Brackenbury, 
Goldsbury, Kingsbury, Pillsbury, Sea- 
bury, Woodbury, ete. /7Zam, Anglo- 
Saxon, from the earlier Gothic, is sy- 
nonymous with the Scotch //ame and 
the English //ome. As an initial and 
terminal syllable, it is of frequent 
occurrence, more so than when alone. 
Thus, we have Him, Hame, Homes, 
Bonham, Burnham, Coldham, Dilling- 
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ham, Dunham, Fordham, Frothing- 
ham, Gorham, Hammond, Hambrook, 
Hamley, and Upham. Haw, an An- 
glo - Saxon word, strained through the 
Scotch, was a meadow or pasture land 
near a house. As Hawes we some- 
times see it; but generally in composi- 
tion, as, Hawley, Hawthorn, Hawlett, 
and possibly Hawkins. //urs/, also 
an Anglo-Saxon word, was a knoll 
covered with trees, and sometimes sig- 
nified a cluster or grove of trees near 
a house. Besides being found alone, 
this word enters into combination to 
form such names as Hayhurst, Hazel- 
hurst, Luckhurst, Parkhurst, Thorn- 
hurst, etc. Saw, from several old 
languages, was a thicket or small wood, 
and is a surname often seen. We find 
it in composition, as Blackshaw, Brad- 
shaw, Crenshaw, Henshaw, Hernshaw, 
Renshaw, and others. 7orp (and 
Thorpe), Anglo-Saxon for village or 
hamlet, is often found alone, and occa- 
sionally in combination, as Apthorp, 
Nelthorp, and Thilthorp. Wéicé, in 
the old dialects, signified a station, 
dwelling, castle, or village, and some- 
times a bay. Wick,Wicke, and Wicks 
are often met alone, and in combina- 
tion in such names as Berwick, Bost- 
wick, Burwick, Chadwick, Fenwick, 
Hardwick, Lodwick, Renwick, South- 
wick, Warwick, and Wickham. War- 
yen, & Name given to an inclosure for 
hares and certain other beasts of the 
chase, retains its early significance. Its 
root is in a German word, meaning to 
protect or defend. From Loew (or 
Lowe), a hill or barrow, come such 
compound names as Barlow, Biglow 
(and Bigelow), Lowry, etc. Cleve, 
Cliff, Clift, Clough, all from the same 
Anglo-Saxon word for a rock, crag, or 
cliff, help form such words as Cleve- 
land, Clifton, Clifford, Radcliff, besides 
independently. Barn 


being used 
(Barnes), Booth, Hall, House, Mitts, 
and Sfence, meet us on every hand, 
Bawn, an Irish word frem the Gaelic 
and earlier Gothic, was properly an 
enclosure on the farm for cattle. 
Bridge, ford, Land, Man, More, 
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Way, Well, Woed, and Worth are ev- 
erywhere met with in combination 
with other words to form surnames. 
Their meanings must be clear to all. 

Just why man should receive as sur- 
names the names of beasts and birds, 
fishes and insects, trees and plants, 
vegetables and minerals, is a very in- 
teresting question, and perhaps inca- 
pable of full explanation, even if one 
understands much about it. Certain 
it is, however, that men bear names 
identical with those of many of the 
beings and things named above. Here 
are a few of the names borne simulta- 
neously by men and four - footed ani 
mals: Badger, Bayard, Bear, Beaver, 
Buck, Brock, Buil, Bullock, Colt, Doc, 
Fitch, Fox, Gibbon, Griffin, Hare, 
Hart, Hobby, Hogg, Hind, Lamb, 
Morse, Paca, Palfrey, Pigg, Spridger, 
Stirk, Talbot, Wolf. Perhaps Bacon, 
Ham, Hide, Hogsflesh, Pell, and Pelt 
should be classified here, albeit these 
articles do not bear these names when 
animate. 

Of fishy names, we have Bass, Burt, 
Blower, Bream, Dart, Fish, Hakes, 
Huse, Morris, Pike, Piper, Puffer, Ray, 
Roach, Sabine, Salmon, Scates, Sleep 
er, Sturgeon. 

Of birds and other winged creatures 
which have contributed to family no- 
menclature, there are Bird, 
Crane, Croker, Crow, Culver, Dawes, 
Dorr, Dove, Drake, Drone, Eagle, 
Finch, Gannett, Hawks, Kite, Martin, 
Otis, Pigeon, Phoenix (?), Partridge, 
Pecker, Pye, Reeves, Robin, Ruck (?), 
Ruddock, Swan, Swift, Sparhawk, and 
Wren. Nyes, Hatches, and Wings 
are adjuncts of birdhood. 

The vegetable kingdom has a better 
(at least a more extensive) representa- 
tion among human surnames than the 
animal kingdom. For instance, Alder, 
Ash, Balsam, Bean, Bennett, Bent, 
Berry, Bertram, Biggs, Birch, Birdseye, 
Bracken, Burnett, Burrage, Bush, Cam- 
pion, Cane, Capers, Chard, Cherry, 
Clary, Cole, Cotton, Cress, Darnell, 
Dill, Fitch, Flowtrs, Gage, Gale, Gar- 
land, Gill, Goss, Greenleaf, Greenwood, 


Breese, 


0. 
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Grout, Hartshorn, Hastings, Hay, 
Haywood, Hazel, Heath, Hedges, Hol- 
len, Hirst, Hurd, Lemon, Mace, Moss, 
Oaks, Peach, Pease, Perry, Phoenix, 
Pomeroy, Reed, Rice, Roberts, Root, 
Ross, Rust, Sabine, Sage, Sanders 
(and Saunders), Shaw, Thrift, and 
Weld. Lemmon, Lilly, Matthers, and 
Matthes have each appropriated an 
extra letter in an unlawful manner, 
and [I punish them by a refusal to 
classify them in the above dist. 

The mineral list is small, including 
specific well 
Brick, Carns, Clay, Copper, Diamond, 
i:mery, Flint, Garnett, Gold, Lrons, 
Jasper, Jewell, Logan, Mitchell, Pearl, 
Rockwood, Sands, Silver, Steel (some- 
times Stecle), and Stone. 

The class of surnames that has not 
only the longest list of names in the 
class, but that has names borne by 
more individuals than any other class, 
is that which comes from the employ- 
iment, occupation, calling, trade, pro- 
fession, or office, probably, of the per- 
This list, though very 
full, is no more exhaustive than very 


as as generic names. 


son named. 
many other lists above given. Archer, 
Arrowsmith, Banker, Barber, Barger, 
Baker, Barker, Bathman, Beadle, 
Bender, Brewer, Brazier, Boardman, 
Lowman, Butler, Butcher, Cady, Car- 
Capper, Carter, Cartwright, 
Champion, Chandler, 
Clothier, Collier, 
Constable, 


penter, 
Chamberlain, 
Chapman, Clark, 
Cooper, Cordner, 
Currier, Cutler, Cutter, Dresser, Driver, 
Draper, Dryer, Dykeman, Ensign, Fal- 
coner, Farmer, Filer, Fisher, Flitcher, 
Foster (also Forster and Forester), 
Fowler, Fuller, Furbisher, Gates, Gla 
zier, Glover, Goldsmith, Harper, Hay- 
ward (and Heyward), Henchman, 
Holden, Hooper, Hunter, Keeler, Kid- 
der, Knight, Lander, Mariner, Mar- 
shall, Mason, Mercer, Merchant (and 
Marchant), Miller, Miner, Mower, 
Nourse, Page, Packer, Palmer, Parker, 
Player, Porter, Potter, Proctor, Reeve, 
Rider, Rutter, Saddler, Salter, Sar- 
gent, Sawyer, Scrivener (and Scribner), 
Shriver, Slater, Seaman, Smith, Spen- 
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cer, Springer, Squier, Steward, Stoner, 
Storer, Sumner, Tanner, Taverner, 
Thatcher, Tindall, Towar, Turner, Ty- 
erman, Tyler, Tucker, Usher, Wain- 
wright, Wait, Waggoner, Walker, Wal- 
ler, Ward, Warner, Waterman, Weav- 
er (Webber and Webster), Wheeler, 
Wheelwright, Woodman, Woodward, 
probably Work, and undoubtedly 
Workman. 

It is traditional that the gentry were 
furnished with surnames long before 
the common people, and history offers 
its corroborative testimony. The gen- 
try-names, however, such as smack of 
high birth and gentle blood, are not 
plentiful. Burgess, Duke, Hild, King, 
Lord, Peers, and Prince, make a too 
short list. It may be extended a trifle 
by the unobtrusive name, Royal. 

While there is a religious nature to 
man, the same may be looked for in 
names. ‘The Christian is very scarce ; 
Pray is a little more plentiful, yet less 
so than Fay. Devotion is antagonized 
by a Doubt. A Kirkman is stumbled 
upon only occasionally. Of organiza- 
tions to gather in the sporadic Christ- 
ian and Kirkman, there are: Chapel, 
Church, Kirke, and Parish. The 
church officials embrace Albe, Abbot 
(sometimes wth two /'s), Bishop, Chap 
lin, Dean, Elder, Minor, Monk, Par 
sons, Pope, and Priest. A very respect 
able list, truly. The Cross, Crozier, 
and Rodes, though somewhat import- 
ant in Christian. life, are seldom en- 
countered ; but Rood, another spelling 
of Rodes, is a common enough name. 
The Trinity is represented in Gott, 
Mors, and Odin; al! heathen divini- 
ties. The papers say that John Christ 
lately died in New York, in very desti- 
tute circumstances. 

We box the compass with East, 
North, Sothern, South, Southey, Ster- 
ling, West, and Western. 

There are some we meet who are 
always New, Young, Old, or Older; in 
size they range from Little, Pettit, 
Small, to Bigger; in disposition and 
other characteristics, they are found 
Blunt or Keen, Bright, Good, Hard, 
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Clement, Free, Noble, and True, 
Learned or Wise, Short or Long, Low 
or Loud, Rich, Poor, and Strong. The 
ancestors of some must have had a 
decided preference for certain articles 
of food, such as, Cake, Cate, Cofiee, 
Bunn, Rusk, and Perkins. 

On the waters there Cruise, Dow, 
Coble, Galley, Hooker, and other 
Crafts, either singly or in Fleets, all 
suitably provided of course with Helm 
and Hull. The Day, Morrow, and 
Weeks, March and May, Spring and 
Summer, Fall and Winter, mark the 
progress of the seasons across the dial 
plate of Time. 

A Friend we all appreciate, espe- 
cially if it is one in deed. Cleverly is 
in many respects unexceptionable. 
Bunker, immortalized in American 
history, is a Scotch word for a chest 
used as a window seat. Grew ought to 
be increscent. It belies its name, for 
it does not grow to any appreciable 
extent. What but caprice or whim 
could have induced the bestowal of 
such an interrogative name as How ? 
{It is not remarkable to find a few Wild 
young men, or even a Wildman, but it 
is surprising that any can unblushingly 
write themselves Wilder; while some 
(they are scarce, we are glad to know, | 
are always Gambling or Muzzy. Hoods, 
the ladies and monks know how to 
utilize. Berlin, Carr, Dearborn, and 
Hacks are faithful and valuable ser- 
vants. Bellows, Bell, Couch, Ewer, 
Fife, Ropes, Porringer, Pitcher, are ar- 
ticles of household and kitchen use 
with which most are familiar (at least 
by name). If these names were con- 
ferred for qualities it must have been 
for those which the names themselves 
but faintly, if at all, disclose. Bunting 
and Flagg are suggestive, of course, of 
war, celebrations, and Fourth of Julys. 
Beal, Biles, Blain, Camery, Carney, 
and Curl, are among the “ diseases 
flesh is heir to.""’ Coats, Cope, Dickey, 
Durant, Hood, Tweed, Spencer, and 
Vandyke, may be worn by the proud 
and humble. Bachelor, Benedict, Cou- 
sin, Eames, and Kinsman have a fam- 
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ily affinity. It is not known that Ruf- 
fin and Savage make less respectable 
citizens than those of smoother titles. 
The Moon shows its light but seldom, 
and never attracts attention. Stars 
have glimmered for year#, but few have 
attained a discernible altitude. The 
colors, Black, Brown, Gray (or Grey), 
Green, Hoar, Motley, Murray, and 
White, may not have had reference, 
when applied, to either the moral or 
cuticular characteristics of the persons 
receiving them, and thus Blackman 
and Redman may be misnomers. ‘The 
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most enigmatical name yet found is 
Riddle. Bliss, Friend, Gay, Joy, Love, 
Lovejoy, Peace, and Smiles form a 
“happy family,’’ an octave of delight- 
ful companionship. 'T is a pity that 
any Blight should hover over it. Bai- 
ley, Bates, Bateman, Buckler, Camp, 
Cannon, Castle, Fort, Garrison, Gore, 
Hague, Kempe, Keep, Knight, Lunt, 
Shields, Spear, Springall, and Tuck 
are naturally suggestive of war and 
Battles, often bringing us face to face 
with Coffins and Graves, and even of 
the monster D'Eath himself. 


JW/ &#. C. 7rue. 


HAD WE A CELESTIAL VISITANT ? 


NE hundred unimpeachable wit- 
nesses swear that we had —for 
‘they saw him. 


hundred fifty thousand and odd Chi- 
cagoans affirm that we had not— for 


The remaining three 


they did not see him. 

It is now about seven months since 
the time of the alleged appearance of 
this supernatural being. The testimony 
in the case has been thoroughly, though 
secretly, sifted by the well-known and 
responsible parties whose names are 
published in this narrative, and the 
authenticated facts have been found to 
be as follows: 

On the morning of Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 4th, 1871, Professor H. D. Craw 
ford, of the Kinzie Observatory, re- 
ceived the following note : 

“ CHICAGO,, Oct. 3d, 1871. 

“Pror. H. D. CRAWFORD: Dear 
Sir :—In a balloon made 
privately and solely by myself this past 
week, I met with an unprecedented ex- 
perience, and am in a position to com 
municate facts which will inevitably 
exercise an overwhelming influence 
upon all departments of the world’s 
learning. For the hearing and dis- 
cussion of this subject, you are invited 
to meet with some of the scientific 


ascension 


men of Chicago, at my residence, No. 
34 Lincoln Row, Thursday, Oct. 5th, 
at two P. M. 

“| have the honor to remain, 

“Very respectfully yours, 
* EUGENE CREVOTTIER.”’ 

M. Crévottiér was well known to 
Professor Crawford as a most successful 
and enthusiastic wronafit. He there- 
fore accepted the invitation. Arriving 
at the place of meeting at the how 
designated, he was shown into a large 
room, where he found assembled 
twenty - five gentiemen, including him- 
self and his host. M. Crévottiér was 
receiving his guests without rising from 
his chair. He was a diminutive man, 
hardly more than four feet eleven in 
height, and with childishly small hands 
and feet. Professor Crawford, having 
never met him before, and having 
heard glowing accounts of his bravery 
and intrepidity, was disappointed in 
him because of his inferior persona: 
appearance. He had, however, a re 
markably well shaped head, whose 
beauty of outline was unimpaired by 
his glossy, close-cut hair. His visage 
was much disfigured by the sufferings 
undergone in his last wrial trip. His 
features were swollen and his eyes 
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bloodshot, while underneath his eyes, 
and about his temples and lips, were 
black discolorations, caused by en- 
gorgement of the veins. 

“If the company will permit me the 
privilege of an invalid, | will retain 
my seat,"’ began M. Crévottier. * The 
hardships endured in the course of my 
last ascension have completely un fitted 
me for even the slightest physical exer- 
tion for some time to come. 

“ The facts | am about to lay before 
you, gentlemen, are so marvellous, and 
the account of my recent zrial vovage 
will seem so incredible, that I must pre- 
face my remarks by an appeal that you 
will all remain and hear me to the 
close, even should you feel convinced 
my narrative was ‘such stuff as dreams 
are made of.’ 

“IT made my ascent from Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, at twenty minutes past 
ten, Monday morning, September 25th. 
1 carried with me a very extensive ap 
paratus for noting all meteorological 
and astronomical facts, and the result 
of my observations will be a most valu- 
able addition to science. | have been 
invited to prepare a paper containing a 
report of my voyage, to be read before 
the Chicago Academy of Science, on 
their next meeting, October joth. | 
will not anticipate in this informal 
meeting what | shall then have the 
honor to present to your consideration. 
It will be sufficient to state that where- 
as in previous ascents the highest point 
| had ever reached was nineteen thou- 
sand feet, in this last voyage I attained 
an altitude of twenty-three thousand 
feet. This, you will remember, was 
two thousand feet higher than Mount 
Chimborazo. At the surface of the 
ground the thermometer was eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit, while at that ele- 
vation of twenty-three thousand fect 
it was eighteen degrees below the freez- 
ing point. The barometer was only 
thirteen inches high. In the year 1804 
an ascent was made from Paris, France, 
in which the two voyagers attained the 
same height, and met with almost the 
same atmospheric and other natural 
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phenomena. With these exceptions, | 
know of no human being who has 
ever removed himself to such a dis- 
tance from this planet. I took with 
me a pigeon and a dog. Ata height 
of cight and*even nine thousand feet 
they did not appear to sufier any in- 
convenience from the cold, or from the 
rarefication of the air. When I had 
ascended eleven thousand feet, | libe- 
rated the pigeon. It dropped, whirling 
down heavily as a stone, and with in- 
describable velocity. The air was too 
rarified to admit of flight. When I 
had ascended twenty-three thousand 
feet, my pulse, whose natural beat is 
seventy-nine pulsations a minute, in- 
creased to one hundred and eleven. 
The want of air for respiration, the in- 
tense cold, and, above all, the absence 
of the customary atmospheric pressure 
upon my body, caused my head and 
neck to swell enormously; my eyes 
seemed bursting from my head; the 
blood gushed from my eyes, ears, nose 
and lungs. The dog, also, was simi- 
larly attacked with hemorrhage, and 
he expired when the balloon was be- 
tween nineteen and twenty thousand 
feet above the earth. 

“It is impossible to convey by words 
any idea of the appearance of the 
planetary system as seen from the point 
of view I had attained. I was sepa- 
rated from the earth by a distance of 
four and one-sixth miles. At that 
point the atmospheric medium by 
which this planet is enveloped had lost 
so much of its density that it ceased 
almost entirely to refract the rays of 
the sun. Instead, therefore, of the 
dark blue vault and the azure space 
filled with twinkling stars, as the heav- 
ens appear from the earth, I was float- 
ing in an illimitable darkness, in whose 
vast solitude and profound silence 


swung slowly and majestically in their 
isolated orbits, the great silver stars. 
“In this desert of blackness, in the 
midst of a silence whose ‘intensity no 
language can express, in a solitude of 
which words can convey no descrip- 
tion, I drifted—a tiny, helpless atom 
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of humanity. Suddenly there appear- 
ed, far, far away in the rayless distance, 
a tiny spark or point. Its very diminu- 
tiveness impressed me with a sense of 
its extreme distance. It was simply a 
spark, no more. It gave no more hint 
of its own shape than a glittering dew- 
drop does when yards away. It grew 
more and more distinct; but whether 
I was drifting toward it, or it was ap- 
proaching me, I could not decide. The 
intensity of feeling and increased quick- 
ness of mental operations, caused mo- 
ments to appear hours, and it seemed 
as if the luminous body and the balloon 
moved directly toward each other very 
slowly. On the contrary, later develop- 
ments have taught me that they ap- 
proached each other with frightful 
velocity. The want of any intervening 
obstacles to my range of vision, and 
the luminosity of the advancing body 
as seen on a background of darkness, 
combined to enable me to make obser- 
vations upon it while it was still at a 
considerable distance from me. At 
first I conceived it to be a small body 


of incandescent gas. I soon perceived 
that it was a fiery nucleus encased in a 
gaseous covering. Alarmed at the pro- 
bable effect upon my frail bark should 
it come in contact with this burning 


mass, I hastily pulled the cord. I de- 
scended rapidly, but to my surprise 
and consternation the luminous object 
altered its course, descended to my new 
level, and began again to move toward 
me in a direct line. My alarm was in- 
creased. I could now perceive that it 
was a small, brilliant, flame -like body, 
encased in an oblong-shaped atmos- 
pheric bubble. A nearer approach 
gave me the reassuring discovery that 
the flame -like nucleus bore in its out- 
lines a resemblance to a human figure. 
Determined, however, to avoid, if pos- 
sible, a collision with this burning body, 
| again pulled the cord and descended. 
The figure, however, sank to my level, 
and continued to approach me. I con- 
tinued to descend, the luminous object 
gaining upon me, until it was within a 
few yards of my balloon. As near as 
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I can compare this brilliant, dazzling 
figure with any earthly clement, it 
seemed composed of flame, but a flame 
differing in color from that produced 
by the combustion of any known sub- 
stance. It was a hue magnificent be- 
yond description, but totally different 
from any of our seven colors, and one 
for which human language furnishes 
noname. This flame-like figure was 
filled with myriads of tiny sparks, or 
globules of fire, of all hues, much in 
the same way as a sunbeam is some- 
times seen to be filled with motes of 
dust. These sparks were constantly 
in rapid motion. The visage of this 
wonderful being was so blinding in its 
effulgence that, beyond a faint idea of 
its resemblance to humanity, I was not 
able to gain any idea of its lineaments. 
The motion of this zrial traveller was 
a floating, sailing motion, like that of 
a distant balloon, or clouds before a 
gentle wind. The atmospheric bubble 
in which he was enclosed, continued 
to sink equally with my balloon, and 
appeared to accelerate its own down- 
ward motion in exact accordance with 
the effect of the earth's attraction on 
the balloon. Whether this strange 
traveller of space was influenced by 
the law of gravity, and _ irresistibly 
drawn to the earth, or whether he ac- 
companied me from choice, I could not 
determine. 

“1 landed about half-past five in 
the afternoon, in that level, treeless 
tract adjoining Milwaukee, known as 
Juneau's Field. 1 met with no mishap 
or delay, but in my enfeebled condition 
1 found some difficulty in securing the 
balloon. In the trouble and engross- 
ment of the moment, | lost all thought 
of my strange companion. He had 
been with me just as the balloon touch- 
ed the earth. When | turned to look 
for him he was gone. One moment 
he was beside me, and the next instant 
no trace of him was to be seen in all 
that open, treeless plain, which for 
yards and yards offered no chance of 
concealment. I looked up in the air. 
Far, far up I could discern the tiny 
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dark figure of a bird. A luminous 
figure would have been much more 
easily perceived; but not in all the 
blue dome was a sign of the mysterious 
figure. He had died out of sight as 
utterly and as suddenly as an extin- 
guished flame. His disappearance was 
simple annihilation. 

“ This instantaneous and inexplicable 
disappearance inspired in me such hor- 
ror that I fled from the spot. I made 
haste to put myself in contact with hu- 
manity, and to claim hospitality. A 
feeling of blissful security which I can- 
not express, took possession of me at 
finding myself once more on éerra 
firma, and in the society of creatures 
of my own race.” 

Crévottiér paused. For a moment 
his hearers continued silent, spell - 
bound, with their eyes rivetted upon 
him. They waited to hear more, and 
waited in vain, At last one old man, 
who had sat leaning forward, with his 
hands on his knees and his mouth 
open, recovered conscivusness, and 
throwing himself back, blew a perfect 
gale of a sigh, by way eof relief from 
over- strained faculties. 

“Lord bless me! and is that the end 
of it all?” 

“No, my friend,” rejoined Crévottiér, 
“it is not the end. Wait. You will 

But the charm was broken. The 
savants looked in one another's eyes, 
and quickly averted their gaze. Each 
felt that he had played the credulous 
fool. Some of them began to finger 
their hats ominously, others fidgetted 
upon their chairs and looked at the 
door. ; 

“Gentlemen,” continued Crévottiér, 
looking round upon the disaffectants 
with a sharp glance, but speaking in 
his most suave tone; ‘I beg to remind 
you that before commencing my narra- 
tive, I entreated you to be patient 
enough to hear me to the end. I have 
but a few more words to add. I will 


then bring a witness to corroborate my 
story, and afterwards give you the evi 
dence of your own senses. 
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*«T returned from Milwaukee to Chi- 
cago on the morning of the 26th inst. 
The suffering I endured as a result of 
the severe shock inflicted upon my 
system by this «rial voyage, confined 
me to my bed for three days. On the 
morning of the 3oth, I for the first time 
was able to sit up in an easy chair, and 
my mind, before entirely occupied with 
my bodily agony, now reverted to my 
voyage, my recent scientific discoveries 
and conclusions, and, lastly, to my 
mysterious travelling companion. | 
speculated vainly about this super- 
natural being. I regretted that I had 
not taken measures to retain him at 
my side, without in the least imagining 
what means I could have used. I felt 
a most intense longing to see him again. 
Then it was that he almost instant- 
aneously appeared before me. I simply 
desired to see him, and he became 
visible. I remembered that when he 
disappeared from my sight so suddenly 
at Juneau's Field, it was at a moment 
when I had banished him from my 
mind. From these facts I concluded 
that to recall this supernatural being, 
it was only necessary to desire his 
presence, and that he remained visible 
only while he was the subject of my 
thoughts. 

“The first person, and, until now, 
the only person taken into my con- 
fidence in this matter, is Arthur Halli- 
day, the well-known author of ‘ Lan- 
guage of Flames.’ That distinguished 
gentleman I have now the honor to 
present to you.” 

At these last words Crévottiér turned 
slowly and painfully in his chair, and 
made a graceful gesture with his hand. 
A plain, middle-aged man, dressed in 
light gray clothes, and having an ab- 
stracted air, rose slowly and awkwardly 
to his feet. His grave face wore an 
expression of dreamy astonishment, 
as if this presentation to the company 
had been the most totally unexpected 
event of his life. He remained silent 
a few moments, looking down at the 
toes of his boots, and meditatively 
rubbing his hand to and fro on the 
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table beside him, much as if he were 
rolling his thoughts into pill shape. 

“I don’t think,” he began, “ that I 
have much to say on this subject. 
Most of you here know me, and | 
know you, and you are all aware that 
1 never do have much to say on any 
subject. Nobody expects it of me. | 
had something to say about flames, 
because I had studied them twelve 
years. So I wrote a book. It came 
easiest in the end. M. Crévottiér 
thought I might be able to discover 
something in regard to this supernatural 
being —for such I believe it to be. | 
saw the appearance, and I found con- 
firmation of my theories in regard to 
flames, and am led to believe that a 
mode of communication between us 
and this creature could be established. 
That is all I have to say,’’ summarily 
concluded Mr. Halliday, seating him- 
self with great abruptness. 

The company appeared astounded 
at this sudden termination of so pro- 
mising a speech. Nothing, however, 
ever appeared to surprise M. Crévot- 
tiér. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, in his bland 
manner, “would you like to see this 
supernatural being?” 

““We would,” dryly responded Dr. 
Iller, President of the American Sur- 
gical College, speaking with true pro- 
fessional disbelief in purely spiritual 
existence. 

“ Be pleased, then, to all fix your 
gaze on that corner of the room,” re- 
turned M. Crévottiér. 

They did as requested, while M. 
Crévottiér leaned his elbow on the 
light stand beside him, and shaded his 
eyes with his hand. Almost instantly 
that portion of the room upon which 
the attention of the company was con- 
centrated, became filled with waves of 
rarefied air, such as can always be seen 
above a heated surface. Simultaneously 
with its appearance it became illumined 
at the centre with a luminous vapor, 
which brightened and condensed until, 
ir less time than I can write it, the 
supernatural being was present to them, 
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floating about two feet from the floor, 
and appearing exactly as described by 
their host. 

Crévottiér uncovered his eyes. His 
face had grown some shades paler, as 
if the mental effort of recalling the 
figure had been exhaustive. The 
savants shielded their eyes from the 
dazzling brightness of this vision. That 
horror of the unknown and spiritual 
which dwells in every human breast 
was upon them, and a brief but awful 
silence filled the room. 

“ Professor Halliday,” said Crévot- 
tiér, at last, “will you demonstrate 
some of the theories of which you 
spoke ?” 

Halliday rose to his feet. 

“Probably you are all aware," he 
began, abruptly, “that flames are af- 
fected by sounds, and are very respon- 
sive tothem. Certain flames are affect- 
ed by certain sounds. One flame will 
leap to the vowel sound, another flutters 
when the sibillants are pronounced, 
another will crouch at a sigh. Starting 
upon the presumption that the brilliant 
body before us was composed of an 
element analogous to our flame, and 
governed by the same general princi- 
ples, I proceeded to try the effect of 
Various sounds in its presence. I found 
this flame far more sensitive to sound 
than any earthly flame. You will per- 
ceive that all the time I am speaking 
the fiery nucleus never ceases to quiver 
and shift its outlines. That is the re- 
sponse it gives to the different vocal 
elements used in my speech.” 

He ceased, and instantly the body 
of flame remained comparatively quiet. 
In the silence, the minute globules of 
colored light with which the human 
shaped figure was filled, began to ar- 
range themselves in geometrical figures, 
somewhat like the way in which the 
forms arrange themselves in a kaleido- 
scope. 

“It is proven,” continued Halliday, 
“that our language produces an effect 
on the luminous body of that celestial 
creature analogous to that it produces 
on the human ear. In What way an 
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answer could be returned, or whether, 
indeed, any idea held by human mind 
could be imparted to creatures of an- 
other race and planet, are points upon 
which there can now be no conclusion. 
Future experiments with this stranger 
will probably decide the matter.” 

“In what manner does the figure 
move?" queried one of the company. 

Crévottiér rose, passed into another 
room, and returned, the appearance 
floating after him, but without dimin- 
ishing the relative distance between 
them 

“Is it possible to apply the sense of 
touch to this phenomenon ?"’ queried 
Doctor Iller. 

“It is possible, | presume: whether 
it is prudent is another question,” 
grimly answered Crévottiér. 

The Doctor rose, and boldly ad- 
vanced toward the luminous figure. 
He fancied an increased warmth was 
perceptible as he approached it. The 
atmospheric covering extended from 
the figure about a yard in all direc- 
tions. The Doctor's intention was to 


stretch his arm through this gaseous , 


envelope, and touch the brilliant nu- 
cleus. To his surprise he found it im- 
possible to approach near enough for 
the execution of this design. 
ure gently receded from him, keeping 
always about two yards distant. 

“That is no proof of a spiritual in- 
telligence,”’ exclaimed one of the com- 
pany; “it is simply an electrical effect.” 

Doctor Iller turned, took his cane 
from the corner, and wrapped his hand- 
kerchief about the ferule. 

“Let us see if the linen will be 
scorched,” he said, again essaying to 
touch the figure 

This time it recoiled with violence. 
The burning nucleus became greatly 
agitated, and changed from one un- 
known color to another as rapidly as a 
soap bubble on the point of dissolu- 
tion. A cry of warning broke from 
the company. 

“Gentlemen,” expostulated Crévot- 
tiér, ‘‘ we are dealing either with insen- 
sate matter whose laws we do not 
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know, or else with an intelligent being 
of whose power and passions we are 
ignorant. Let us not be rash.”’ 

Doctor Iller desisted from his at- 
tempt. It was now just after sunset, 
and the company began to make a 
movement of dispersion. 

“ Wait, gentlemen,” said Crévottiér. 
“You shall see this apparition extin- 
guish itself. It will occur as soon as | 
can completely put the idea of it out 
of my mind. Pray keep your eyes 
fixed upon it.” 

He turned to Halliday. 

“Do you help me to forget it,” he 
said. ‘‘ Look at me; don't look at it,” 
and he then proceeded immediately to 
speak in a low voice upon some indif- 
fergnt topic. The luminous figure lin- 
gered, showing that the idea of it still 
remained in Crévottiér’s mind. Sud- 
denly, while the gaze of all the com- 
pany was upon it, it went out like a 
quenched spark. 

At the cry of astonishment that broke 
simultaneously from all lips, Crévottiér, 
who had become interested in his con- 
versation, started, and looked around 

“Ah, it is gone, then!" he said, with 
a sigh of relief. ‘ It requires great and 
wearisome mental concentration to will 
it present so many consecutive hours.” 

On the afternoon of Friday, October 
6th, there was held at the residence of 
M. Crévottiér a spiritual circle. About 
seventy - five persons were present. | 
deeply regret that the limits assigned 
this article do not admit of a detailed 
record of the incidents of the meeting. 
A full and most interesting account of 
it will be found in the “ Spiritual Bulle- 
tin’ for the week ending November 
4th. 

On Saturday, the 7th inst., M. Cré- 
vottiér had announced his willingness 
to receive all members of the photo- 
graphic profession, and to assist them 
all in his power in the obtaining of pic- 
tures of this phenomenon. The well- 
known firms of Rand, Lozier, Cassett, 
Kepland and Molendar, availed them- 
selves of this invitation. To the in- 
tense disappointment of all, it was 
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found that no plates could be prepared 
which would image the hitherto un- 
known colors found in the iuminous 
body. Tliere were other difficulties in 
the way, but this one superseded all 
the rest. An exhaustive account of the 
experiments made by the different ope- 
rators was prepared by Mr. Rand, and 
published in the December number of 
the “ Photographer's Record.” 

The morning of October gth had 
been appointed as the time for a second 
assembling of the savazts to discuss 
the case; but in the fire of the preced- 
ing night, Crévottiér lost everything 
but his life. The excitement and ex- 
posure, acting on a constitution already 
greatly enfeebled, brought on a second 
and fatal attack of hemorrhage from 
the lungs. M. Crévottiér expired Oc- 
tober 15th. His secret —if, indeed, he 
knew more than he professed in regard 
to the phenomenon—died with him. 
His papers were all burned, and he 
uttered no word of confession. 

Two views are entertained by scien- 
tific men in relation to this luminous 
appearance which Crévottiér held in 
abeyance. We append a synopsis of 
both, referring those who are interested 
in this most remarkable case to the 
different periodicals, from whose pages 
the following opinions are condensed. 

Professor H. D. Crawford, in an 
article published in “The Nebulz,” 
for January, 1872, states his conviction 
that this celestial visitant ‘was originally 
an inhabitant of some meteor. In sup- 
port of this, he quotes Guillemin in his 
work entitled ‘‘ The Heavens "’ 

‘In the immense number of meteors 
which invade the regions of the air in 
a year, there are some, perhaps, that 
only pass through its domain, and con- 
tinue their path in space, after having 
presented us with the spectacle of a 
transient illumination. A great num- 
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ber, on the other hand, not only do 
not leave our atmosphere, being vapor- 
ised therein, but, when of large size, 
attain the very surface of the earth. 
Falls of stones, ferruginous masses, 
and dust, from the upper regions of the 
air, are proof of this assertion.” 

The gaseous envelope surrounding 
the luminous figure, Crawford compares 
to that atmospheric bubble in which 
the water spider encases himself when 
he descends and remains under the 
surface of the water. The mode in 
which this supernatural creature attach- 
ed himself to Crévottiér, and the in- 
sight which he appeared to have into 
the mind of the latter while his own 
mental operations were inconccivable, 
Crawford holds to be indicative of a 
higher than human intelligence. 

“1 am glad to have arrived at that 
age of wisdom,” sums up this great 
light of science, “when nothing ap- 
pears incredible to me. To beings like 
ourselves such journeys are impossible; 
but the laws of transit and local limi- 
tation governing the inhabitants of 
other heavenly bodies, are above even 
our speculation.” 

In “The Crucible” for February, 
1872, Professor Laney, of this city, 
makes a very plausible argument to 
prove that this dazzling apparition was 
simply the result of some hitherto un- 
known laws of light and electricity 
discovered by Crévottiér, and used by 
him in this manner with the ulterior 
purpose of publicly exhibiting the phe- 
nomena and reaping a fortune. 

Both of these theories are ably stated 
and warmly advocated. Probably the 
question will never be settled. The 
celestial visitor, if such it was, has ir- 
revocably disappeared from our vision, 
and with Crévottiér is buried all knowl- 
edge of those secret natural laws to 
which he was said to have attained. 
Amelia Shackelford, 
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Pre- Historic Times, as Illustrated by 
the Ancient Remains, and the Manners 
and Customs of Modern Savages. By 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., ete. 
New York: D, Appleton & Co. (Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


We are glad that the Messrs. Appleton 
have given us an American reprint of this 
work, on good paper, clear type, and with 
all the original illustrations. Sir John Lub- 
bock has for years worked diligently in the 
field of Pre - historic Archxology which is 
yielding such rich harvests, and in this 
work we have the best compendium in our 
language of the results attained by the 
most eminent observers, such as Boucher 
de Perthes, Christy, and Lartet, in the in- 
vestigations of the gravel pits of the 
Somme and the bone - caves of Dordogne, 
in France; Schmerling and Dupont, of the 
caves of Belgium; Morlot, Keller, Troyon, 
Riitimeyer, and Desor, as to those singular 
structures, the Swiss lake - dwellings ; of 
Steenstrup, Worsaac, and Forchhammar, 
as to the shell - heaps (Ajikhenmiddings) 
of Denmark; and of Lyell, Prestwich, 
Evans, Pengelly, and a host of observ- 
ers, as to the antiquities of the British 
Isles. The least satisfactory chapter in the 
work is that on American Archeology, 
which is compiled mainly from the work 
of Squier and Davis on the Ancient Mon. 
uments of the Mississippi Valley, and from 
that of Lapham on the Antiquities of Wis- 
consin, These are highly meritorious 
works, but since their publication there has 
accumulated a large store of information, 
to be found in the transaction: of man) 
of our scientific societies and ix. our peri- 
odicals, which has been entirely overlooked 
by Sir John. We have, it is true, occa- 
sional references to the voluminous but not 
luminous work of Schoolcraft, whose real 
value could be compressed into an almost 
infinitessimal space; and to the somewhat 
apocryphal statements in the work of Nott 
and Gliddon — statements, for the most 
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part, which later observers have failed to 
verify. 

The author divides Pre - historic Archee- 
ology into four great epochs : 

“1. That of the Drift; when man shared 
the possession of Europe with the Mam- 
moth, the Cave- bear, the Woolly - haired 
Rhinoceros, and other extinct animals. 
This we may call the ‘ Palzeolithic ’ Period. 

“II. The later or Polished Stone Age; 
a period characterized by beautiful weapons 
and instruments made of flint and other 
kinds of stone, in which, however, we find 
no trace of the knowledge of any metal 
excepting gold, which seems to have been 
sometimes used for ornaments. This we 
may call the ‘ Neolithic’ Period. 

“III. The Bronze Age, in which bronze 
was used for arms and cutting instrumenis 
of all kinds, 

“IV. The Iron Age, in which that metal 
has superseded bronze for arms, axes, 
knives, etc.; bronze, however, still being 
in common use for ornaments, and fre- 
quently, also, for the handles of swords 
and other arms, though never for the 
blades.” 

This classification, we think, is open to 
The Drift Period was 
one of long continuance, and was charac- 


serious objections. 


terized by several well-marked epochs, 
uch as the glaciation of large areas in 
the northern hemisphere ; the planing down 
of the rocky surfaces; the deposit of the 
Boulder clay ; the dispersion of the Erratic 
blocks, etc.; but it was not until near the 
close of that period, when the glaciers be- 
gan permanently to withdraw, under the 
influences of a more genial climate, and 
whose liberated waters filled the valleys 
and increased the erosive action of the 
streams, assorting and stratifying the mate 
rials of the older drift, that man, according 
to our existing knowledge, became an in- 
habitant of the earth. This was during 
the Terrace Epoch. He was the contem- 
porary of the great animals which have 
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ceased to exist. After their disappearance, 
which must have been due to some great 
climatic change, he continued to share the 
dominion of the land with a class of ani 
mals who, while yet living, have retreated 
to the borders of the Arctic Circle. These 
two well determined epochs are merged in 
Sir John’s “ Palxolithic”’ Period. 

it may be said, toe, that the “ Polished 
Stone Age”’ is not characteristic of any 
particular epoch in the career of man, for 
at this day in both hemispheres there are 
races who have not emerged from that 
state. In our own Archeology we find 
that there existed a people who attained 
probably to the civilization of the Bronze 
Age, but who were thrust out by a race 
who, when first known to the European, 
were not deserving of being enrolled in the 
Polished Stone Age. The Bronze Age 
was so rapidly succeeded by the Iron Age 
that it 1s not worth the while to distinguish 
between the two events. 

M. Lartet, perhaps the most brilliant dis- 
coverer in this field, has made a classifica- 
tion of Pre-historic Archzeology which, we 
think, is far more discriminating, and which 
is based on the natural order of events. 
He recognizes two ages : 

I. The Stone Age. 

II. The Metal Age. 

Ife divides the Stone 
cp chs : 


1. That of the Extinct animals, such as 


Age into three 


the Mammoth and Cave - bear. 

2. That of the Migrated existing ani- 
mals (Reindeer Epoch ). 

3. That of the Domesticated existing 
animals (Polished Stone Epoch). 

The Metal 
epochs : 

1. Of Bronze. 

2. Of Iron. 

We have been educated to believe that 


Age he divides mto two 


our remote ancestors were like Adam, who 
under the vivifyiag breath of the Almighty 
“became a living soul.” The ancient 
poets sang of a Golden Age, far back in 
the past, when there was an eternal spring, 
when the earth yielded her fruits spontane 
ously, and man 

* Vindic 


Sponte sua, sine lege, fidem rectumque colebat,"’ 


nullo, 
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But science, in tracing up the history of 
our race to its earliest dawn, finds no evi- 
dences of a people who lived in such art- 
less simplicity and cultivated such shining 
virtues; no evidences of a land occupied 
by them asa dwelling place, which pos- 
sessed such a perpetual serenity of sky. On 
the contrary, the record, so far as it can be 
deciphered, is a stern and sad one —a rec- 
ord little flattering to the dignity or the in- 
tellectuality of our race. 

Disregarding the very problematical 
traces of man’s existence which have been 
observed in the Miocine tertiary, it may be 
said that, in Europe, we detect the first un- 
mistakable signs of his existence in the 
water- washed gravels which line very 
many of the streams, and in many caves 
which appear to have been invaded by a 
flood, whose retiring waters left behind a 
deposit of mud which now forms a well - 
marked division between two distinct fau- 
nx. These deposits were made near the 
close of the Drift epoch, and there is un 
doubted evidence that at that time an Are- 
tic climate prevailed, not only throughout 
the British Isles, but extended nearly to 
the borders of the Mediterranean. In the 
gravel beds of the Somme Valley, France, 
and of Hoxne, in Suffolk, and in many 
other of the southeastern counties of Eng- 
land, flint implements of undoubted human 
workmanship have been found in connec- 
tion with the bones of the Mammoth and 
other extinct mammalia, under circumstan 
ces which show that they must have been 
contemporaneously deposited. In the nu- 
merous caves of Southern France, Belgi- 
um, and England, flint implements and 
sometimes human bones have been found 
in the same association. ‘The mammalia, 
as indicated by the remains found in the 
river - gravel, differed very widely for the 
most part from those which now inhabit 
those regions, or have been known within 
the Historic Epoch. There were two spe- 
cies of elephant, one with a combined cov- 
ering of hair and wool; three species of 
rhinoceros, one at least similarly protected; 


a great hippopotamus; a cave-lion, a cave- 


bear, anda cave-hyena; the great Irish 
stag; the musk-ox and reindeer, now with- 
drawn almost within the Arctic Circle ; the ‘ 
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urus and aurochs, not domesticated; and 
two species of wild horses. Such was the 
strange assemblage of animals which sur- 
rounded the primeval man, none of which 
were pressed into his domestic service. His 
instruments were of a rude character, 
chipped from flint nodules or made from 
the horns of the reindeer. These weapons 


would indicate that he relied upon the 
chase and the fisheries as the means for 
support; in fact, the conditions of climate 


were unfitted for agriculture. 

The bone caves of Savigné and Dor- 
dogne, France, have yielded to M. Lartet 
the oldest specimens of pictorial represen- 
tation thus far discovered, compared with 
which the figures on the obelisks of Egypt, 
or on the slabs of Nineveh, are as of yes- 
terday. Upon fragments of the reindeer’s 
horn, we have a pretty correct outline of a 
fish with a homocercal tail; the head of an 
ibex; and a group, consisting of a human 
figure, two horses’ heads, and an eel. 
There is also on a fragment of slate a pro 
file of a cave- bear; on another, a spirited 
group of reindeer; but what is most won 
derful, on a piece of ivory found at !a 
Madelaine there is a delineation of the 
great fossil elephant, with his recurveu 
tusks, his shaggy mane, and his short tufted 
tail, These peculiarities, which we know 
belonged to the Siberian elephant, so differ 
ent from the elephant of the present day, 
could not possibly have been stumbled 
upon; so this unknown artist: must hav 
seen the elephant. 

The Reindeer Epoch was signalized by 
important physical changes. 
been a relaxation in the rigor of the cli 


There had 


mate, when the Jand again became refrige- 
rated, and the glaciers again advanced; 
but this period was not of long continu 
ance. To this succeeded a period of 
warmth, and as the glaciers dissolved there 
ensued a flood which covered the low 
lands and forced itself into the caves. The 
waters in Belgium, according to Dupont, 
rose to the height of four hundred and fifty 
feet, and the calcareous mud known as Z ess 
was then deposited in the Rhine Valley. 
It was during this epoch that the great 
mammals, like the mammoth, the rhinoce- 
ros, and the Trish stag, disappeared, and 
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the reindeer, the musk-ox, and the elk mi 
grated to the north to accommodate them- 
selves to the changed conditions of climate. 

The condition of man during the Pol- 
ished Stone Epoch must have essentially 
changed for the beiter. The climate had 
become more genial, and he could in some 
degree make use of the spontaneous fruits 
of the earth. Denmark is dotted all over 
with tumuli which are replete with the evi- 
Every 
column of peat a yard square, is estimated 
by Steenstrup to contain some human relic. 


dences of ancient workmanship. 


The shell - heaps on the coast, which were 
formerly regarded as raised beaches, are 
found to be but the refuse heaps which ac 
cumulated around the huts of an ancient 
people who here gathered from the sea their 
most available food. These heaps ( A7és- 
kenmibdding — Kitchen-midding) are often 
ten feet high and more than three hundred 
yards in length, and are so replete with the 
evidence of man’s occupancy that we can 
form pretty correct ideas of his modes of 
The food 


which he drew from the ocean consisted of 


living and his busimess pursuits. 


shell-fish, such as the oyster, the cockle, the 
mussel, and periwinkle; and of vertebrated 
fishes, such as the herring, the dorse, the 
leh, and the eel. Of the feathered tribe, 
he captured almost exclusively the aquatic 
birds, such as the swan, the goose, and sev- 
eral species of duck, and also the great 
auk, now supposed to be extinct, and also 
aland bird, the 7e/rae wregallus, which 
feeds principally on the buds of pine, a tree 
which has now disappeared from the region. 
Of the land animals, the stag, the roedeer, 
and the wild boar were the great sources 
of food, constituting ninety-seven per cent. 
of the bones; while those of the urus, dog, 
fox, wolf, marten, beaver, otter, wild - cat, 
hedgehog, lynx, and bear, are occasionally 
met with. This list is instructive, for we 
find that the dog at this period first became 
the companion of man; that faithful ally 
who has attended him in all his subsequent 
migrations the world over. There is no 
evidence of the existence of the other do 
mestic animals, such as the sheep, ox, horse, 
or hog; while the migrated existing animals 
characteristic of a former epoch, such as 
leer, the musk-ox, and the elk 


, . 
tac reine 
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(the equivalent of the American moose), 
appear to have passed to a more northern 
The skulls would indicate that 
this people resembled the Lapps, and that 
their front teeth did not overlap as ours do, 
but met together like a vise; a peculiarity 


latitude. 


seen at this day in the Esquimaux. In the 
shell - heaps, the implements are almost ex- 
clusively of flint, dexterously flaked into 
knives, lance - heads, hammers, etc.; but 
there is no attempt at polishing. The large 
tumuli, however, are characterized by beau- 
tifully worked stone implements. 

Since the disappearance of this people 
from Denmark, there have been marked 
physical changes. The Scotch fir (Pinus 
sylvestris), then a common tree, as indica- 
ted by the buried trunks in the peat swamps, 
has entirely disappeared, and when intro 
duced at this day does not thrive. It was 
succeeded by the sessile variety of the 
common oak, which in turn was supplant- 
ed by the common beech. Denmark is 
noted for its magnificent forests of this class 
of trees. The oyster occurring in the shell 
heaps is full-sized, but the same oyster can- 
not at preseht live in the brackish waters of 
the Baltic, except near its entrance. The 
associated shells of the cockle, mussel, and 
periwinkle are of ordinary dimensions, 
whereas those which now inhabit the adja- 
cent coast only attain a third of their natu- 
ral size. Thus at the time of the first 
occupancy of this region it is evident the 
ocean poured a great body of salt water 
into the Baltic through entrances from which 
it is now excluded. 

The discovery within the last twenty 
years, in the shallow paris of many Swiss 
lakes, of ancient wooden piles which serv- 
ed as the foundations of houses, whose oc 
cupants employed implements resembling 
those of the Danish shell-mounds, has led 
to a series of interesting results, which 
throw additional light on the habits and 
pursuits of man during the Stone Epoch. 
More than two hundred ef those lake hab 
itations have been discovered, part of which 
belong to the Bronze Epoch. The trees 
selected for the piles, often over nine inches 
in diameter, were felled with stone axes, 
and the part to be driven into the ground 


was sharpened by the aid of fire. The 
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piles were driven into the mud from one to 
five feet, and projected above the surface of 
the water probably from four to six feet. 
Upon these piles was constructed a plat- 
form, and on this the hut, supposed to have 
narrow causeway 
It is supposed 


been circular, with a 
connecting with the shore. 
that often as many as three hundred huts 
were comprised in a single settlement, and 
that they may have sheltered nearly a thou- 
sand people. The offal and ashes were al- 
lowed to drop into the lake, and therefore 
the human relics became at once embedded 
in a medium which arrested decay, so that 
to-day, when dredged from the water, they 
appear fresh and uninjured. The arrow - 
heads were made of flint, but sometimes of 
rock crystal. In their axes, jade or ne- 
phrite was used, a mineral which, strange 
to say, mineralogists have not found in place 
on the continent of Europe. Deer’s horn 
was used for hammers and as handles for 
hatchets. Their pottery, of which no en- 
tire vessels have been found, was rude and 
coarse; while they probably clothed them- 
selves, toa large extent, in skins. Fragments 
of cloth, regularly spun and woven, and of 
a flax fibre, have been found. This is the 
earliest instance we have of weaving, un- 
less it be by the Mound - builders of this 
country. The remains of contemporary 
animals, however, afford the highest inter- 
est, and these have been ably studied by 
vof. Riitimeyer. All the wild animals 
still survive, except the wild bull (Bes pri- 
migenius), Whose descendants, it is thought, 
are to be found in our larger domestic cat- 
tle. Among the domesticated animals, we 
meet with the dog, also found, as before 
shown, in Denmark; but here for the first 
time occur the pig, horse, goat, sheep, and 
at least two kinds of oxen. We need 
hardly pause to describe to what an extent 
these domestic animals contribute to the 
support and conveniences of man ; some in 
supplying him with food and clothing, and 
some in lightening his daily toil, and ena 
bling him with ease to remove many an 
obstacle which would require the combined 
strength of many men. 
Here, too, in the refuse heaps of these 
Swiss lake-dwellers, we meet with the first 
evidences of the use of the cereals as an 
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article of human food. Three varieties of 
wheat, two of barley, and two of millet, 
have been found, and also peas; but rye 
and oats were unknown. The cultivated 
plants, according to Heer, differ from the 
existing varieties, and invariably have 
smaller seeds or fruits. Carbonized apples 
have also been met with, cut in two or more 
parts, as though dried and put aside for 
winter’s use. The seeds of the raspberry, 
blackberry, and strawberry, the shells of 
the hazel-nut and beech-nut, and the stones 
of the wild plum, have been met with. 
This, then, was the era of the domesticated 
animals and plants,— an important stride 
in human progress. 

The Bronze Age was signalized by an 
advance still more important. The art of 
hardening copper, by mixing with it eight 
or ten per cent. of tin, gave to man far 
more efficient implements to fell the forests 
or cultivate the soil than he had hitherto 
possessed. While copper is widely dis- 
tributed over Europe, tin is restricted to 
two or three known localities, and the fact 
that widely - separated peoples should be 
able to supply themselves with this rare 
metal implies that there must have been 
close commercial relations. 

The implements manufactured from this 
compound were not merely adapted to me- 
chanical uses, but in many instances were 
richly ornamented. They consist of axes, 
swords (invariably leaf - shaped, as though 
used for thrusting), javelins, daggers, 
knives, etc., together with personal orna 
ments, such as bracelets, torques, brooches, 
hair - pins, ete. 

The Iron Age approaches so nearly the 
Historic Period, that it may be dismissed 
with a single remark. It is emphatically 
to the art of reducing and tempering iron 
that man is indebted for the mastery which 
he has been able to attain over the forces 
of nature. This art once acquired, he was 
enabled to replace his rude implements by 
others far more efficient, and consequently 
to add greatly to his comforts. To iron we 
owe the magnet, the steamship, the rail- 
road, the telegraph, and a thousand forms 
of labor - saving machinery, and each year 
new applications are devised and brought 
into use. Possessed of these tremendous 


resources, there is no danger that the edu- 
cated nations will ever relapse into barbar- 
ism. 

We have thus attempted to describe some 
of the great physical changes which have 
taken place since man became a denizen of 
the earth. From the rude memorials of the 
past, we have a right to infer that his career 
has been one of progress, and that there is 
an ultimate goal of perfection, which he 
may never reach, but towards which he is 
steadily tending. Those who are the most 
hopeful would fain believe that, with a due 
development of his moral, intellectual, and 
physical powers, he may ultimately reach 
that stage where individual freedom and 
self - government shall render restraining 
statutes unnecessary. To those, however, 
who are thus sanguine of the future, we 
would commend the concluding chapter of 
Mr. Alfred Wallace’s work on the Malay 
Archipelago. Look at the mountain - load 
of legislation each year required, and the 
vast machinery of courts to interpret that 
legislation, and the vast array of officers to 
execute it, together with the innumerable 
horde, whether known as lawyers, solicit- 
ors, or barristers——for what? Simply to 
carry out the golden rule, “ To do by our 
neighbor as we would be done by.”’ Take, 
for instance, the social condition of Eng- 
land, “a country which,” according to Mr. 
Wallace, ** boasts of its rapid increase in 
wealth, of its enormous commerce and gi- 
gantic manufactures, of its mechanical skill 
and scientific knowledge, of its high civili- 
zation and pure Christianity,’ and yet one- 
twentieth of the population are parish pau- 
pers, and one - thirtieth known criminals. 
Over one hundred thousand persons known 
to have no means of subsistence but by 
crime, are allowed to remain at large and 
prey upon the community, and many thou- 
sand children grow up in ignorance and 
vice to supply trained criminals for the next 
generation. We continue this train of 
thought, clothed with a strength of expres- 
sion which we cannot hope to rival. 

“1 have lived,” says Mr. Wallace, “with 
communities of savages in South America 
and the East, who have no laws or law 
courts, but the public opinion of the village 
freely expressed. Each man scrupulously 
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respects the rights of his fellow, and any 
infraction of those rights rarely or never 
takes place. In such a community all are 
nearly equal. There are none of those 
wide distinctions of education and igno- 
rance, wealth and poverty, master and ser- 
vant, which are the product of our civiliza- 
tion; there is none of that wide-spread 
division of labor which, while it increases 
wealth, produces also conflicting interests ; 
there is none of that severe competition and 
struggle for existence or for wealth, which 
all the dense population of civilized coun- 
tries inevitably creates. All incitements to 
great crimes are thus wanting, and petty 
ones are repressed, partly by the influence 
of public opinion, but chiefly by that natu- 
ral sense of justice and of his neighbor's 
right, which seems to be, in some degree, 
inherent in every race of man. 

“Now, although we have progressed 
vastly beyond the savage state in intellectu- 
al achievements, we have not advanced 
equally in morals. It is true that among 
those classes who have no wants that can- 
not be easily supplied, and among whom 
public opinion has great influence, the 
rights of others are fully respected. It is 
true, also, that we have vastly extended 
the sphere of those rights, and include 
within them all the brotherhood of man. 
But is it not too much to say, that the mass 
of our populations have not at all advanced 
beyond the savage code of morals, and 
have in many cases sunk below it? A de- 
ficient morality is the great blot of modern 
civilization, and the greatest hindrance to 
true progress. 

“ During the last century, and especially 
in the last thirty years, our intellectual and 
material advancement has been too quickly 
achieved for us to reap the full benefit of it. 
Our mastery over the forces of nature has 
led to a rapid growth of population and a 
vast accumulation of wealth, but these have 
brought with them such an amount of pov- 
erty and crime, and have fostered the 
growth of so much sordid feeling and so 
many fierce passions, that it may well be 
questioned whether the mental and moral 
status of our population has not, on the 


average, been lowered, and whether the 
Com- 


evil has not overbalanced the good, 
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pared with our wondrous progress in physi- 
cal science and its practical applications, 
our system of government, of administer- 
ing justice, of national education, and our 
whole social and moral organization, re- 
main in a state of barbarism. And if we 
continue to devote our chief energies to 
the utilizing of our own knowledge of the 
laws of nature, with a view of still further 
extending our commerce and our wealth, 
the evils which necessarily accompany these 
when too eagerly pursued may increase to 
such gigantic dimensions as to be beyond 
our power to alleviate. 

“We should now clearly recognize the 
fact that the wealth and knowledge and 
culture of the few do not constitute civili 
zation, and do not of themselves advance 
us toward the ‘ perfect social state.” Ou 
vast manufacturing system, our gigantic 
commerce, our crowded towns and cities, 
support and continually renew a mass of 
human misery and crime aéso/ute/y greater 
than has ever existed before. They create 
and maintain in life - long labor an ever 
increasing army, whose lot is the more hard 
to bear, by contrast with the pleasures, the 
comforts, and the luxury which they see 
around them, but which they can never 
hope to enjoy; and who, in this regard, 
are worse off than the savage in the midst 
of his tribe. 

* This is not a result to boast of, or to be 
satisfied with; and, until there is a more 
general recognition of this failure of our 
civilization — resulting mainly from our 
neglect to train and develop thoroughly the 
sympathetic feelings and moral faculties of 
our nature, and to allow them a larger 
share of influence in our legislation, our 
commerce, and our whole social organiza 
tion — we shall never, as regards the whole 
community, attain to any real or important 
superiority over the better class of savages.”’ 


y. WF. 





How To LIVE ON A DIME AND A HALF A 
Day. By T. L. Nichols, M.D. New 
York: J. S. Redfield. 

This little work was first produced in 

England, its author being an American 

physician who has resided a long time in 


London. Mr. Redfield has changed the 
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title from “ How to Live on Sixpence a 
Day,” in order to adapt it to our currency 
and, with grief be it said, to our inflation. 
Some among us begin to see that expensive 
living is not high civilization, and articles 
pointing out how to live cheaply, in some 
of our journals, show that'people in Chi- 
cago are thinking on this subject. 

We earnestly advise our readers to send 
Mr. Redfield twenty-five cents for this little 
but useful and fascinating social study. 
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